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Vansittart, Peter The Tournament 
Walker. Mar. 30,1961. 224p. $3.95. (Ila) 

Let me begin by saying that Peter Vansittart’s The 
Tournament is one of the most remarkable novels that 
I have ever read. Certainly it is the most vivid, colorful 
and sensitive portrait of the medieval period that I 
have yet encountered in fiction. The author literally 
takes the reader back to that fascinating age which was 


at once the setting of feudalism and the early dawn of 
humanism, and he does so by presenting a strangely 
allegorical plot line. 

Simon, a Gallic duke, is pledged to fight Prince Rain- 
ault of Utrecht, to satisfy family honor over his son’s 
engagement to Isabel, Countess of Trevers, who intends 
to marry the Dutch noble instead. An intelligent man, 
Simon realizes to some degree the stupidity, not to say 


HERINE 





the immorality of the tournament as an institution, yet, 
to satisfy dubious family pride and to give the populace 
an expected gala, he is ready for his foe. 


But on the day of the battle, Rainault is delayed by a 
“mischance” and offers a second challenge for next 
Michaelmas Day. By this time, the senselessness of the 
whole procedure is apparent to the reader who has also 
become familiar with the character of the Duke’s be- 
trothed son—a disfigured, spineless neurotic, but a 
caricature of his stalwart father. 


Suddenly, an intangible, much deadlier adversary faces 
the Duke and his duchy, the Black Death, searing its 
way through Europe, which the Duke, as the leader of 
his people must choose to face or flee from, in a maca- 
bre tournament whose stakes are grisly and ultimate. 
Duke Simon is equal to it. Head high, he and what 
loyal officials choose to remain (his wife and son have 
fled the city), stay on as symbols of feudal courage. 


It is a glorious gesture but an actually futile one. The 
plague lingers long, then passes of itself, taking the 
jousts of the chivalric society with it. Yet, Duke Simon 
remains—an older, more magnificent, yet wiser and 
sadder man. He has learned, even if his subjects have 
not, the combined folly and marvel which was medi- 
eval life. He has become a Renaissance, rather than a 
medieval lord. Through suffering, in addition to being 
an inspiration to all about him, he has learned a prime 
lesson in civilization—that all things change and that 
this change must be accepted. It is in this very resig- 
nation that Simon achieves true internal heroism and 


reconciliation to a way of life which had always per- 
plexed, irritated and mystified him. A new sun was 
just beginning to ascend and, while he would not live 
to see it in full radiance, he would at least know that 
the darkness of the past was ending. 


In an age without miracle there might have to be less music, 
fewer secrets. (Questions would always abound. But it was 
no longer “Where shall I go?” but “Where am I already?” 

new maxim must be learnt: Tournaments no longer take 
place. The inevitable pressure of Time on events makes all 
things obsolete at the very instant of their perfection, saving 
only songs and rulers. 


The rare genius which this amazing Mr. Vansittart 
possesses is his remarkable selection of detail which is 
evident in the portrayal of an era which is between 
two totally different worlds. He depicts, with utmost 
vividness, the Middle Ages just as they must have been 
—a montage of love, cruelty, devotion, ignorance, su- 
perstition, comedy and tragedy. Those fans of Chester- 
ton—Belloc preferences, who entertain glorious con- 
cepts of these times will be jarred by the primitiveness 
of the era. They will find no fault, however, with the 
gift of poetry possessed in large abundance by the 
author who creates a marvelous tapestry-like vision for 
the reader. We are left with a definite impression that, 
as brilliantly as it has emerged for us, the age of tourna- 
ments and vassalage had to pass, and it is better that 
way. Yet, there is no implication, on the other hand, 
that the Renaissance will provide the answer to the 
Duke’s problems. As Simon, we leave the book with a 
strange melancholy, due perhaps, to the fact that this 
little work may well be an allegorical declaration of the 
pathetic inadequacy of all social systems. Man evi- 
dently needs symbols such as dukes, presidential elec- 
tions, flags, World Series and tournaments to make life 
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bearable—in the twenty-first century as well as in the 


fourteenth. 
William J. Lynch, 
Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Remarque, Erich Maria Heaven Has No Favorites 
Harcourt, Brace. Mar. 22,1961. 302p. $4.50. (Ila) 


It may seem slightly absurd to call this a tender novel, 
but that seems to be the only word for it. Briefly, what 
slender plot line there is concerns a beautiful young 
woman’s escape from a mountain sanatarium for tuber- 
cular patients in a desperate effort to capture a fleeting 
freedom and an elusive happiness. She makes her 
escape with the help and in the company of a racing- 
car driver known only as Clerfayt, who had come to 
the sanatarium to visit his teammate Hollmann. 
Though neither had intended to do so, the two are 
drawn together more and more closely, in Paris, in 
Sicily, in Rome, in Monte Carlo. From Rome, Lillian 
Dunkerque went alone to Venice and almost suc 


cumbed to a hemorrhage at the theater. Even after she 


recovers some of her strength and returns to Paris, she 
deliberately avoids Clerfayt for several days. But the 
attraction between the two is too strong and Clerfayt 
wants to marry her, to imprison her in marriage is the 
way she thinks of it. At Monte Carlo, she wins at the 
gaming tables on the eve of the race, and the next day, 
during the race, decides she must return to the sana- 
tarium. But Clerfayt is killed in an accident and she 


feels no longer free. Rescued by an older friend, Boris} 


Volkov, she returns to the sanatarium and dies six 
weeks later. 


The dialogue is full of delicate ironies and paradoxical 
reflections on the brevity of life, the enigmatic inevita- 


but with little of the spiritual or religious: feeling that 
might have been allowed to come to the minds of 
people accustomed to facing death. Yet, as we have 
said, the overall impression the novel makes is one of 
tenderness, of the tendresse author Remarque feels for 
his heroine and even for his older hedonistic hero. The 
ethical attitude is amoral, but not at all immoral. Adult 
readers will perhaps find it dramatic enough, in spite of 


its romantic nature. 
R. F, Grady, S.J. 
*x* * * 


Closs, Hannah Deep Are the Valleys 
Vanguard. Mar. 1961. 261p. $4.95. (IIb) 


This is the continuance of a story which the author 
began in a 1959 novel, High Are the Mountains, (cf. 
Best Sellers, v. 19, no. 2, p. 30), dealing with the Al 
bigensian movement in Southern France and the Cru 
sade led by Simon de Montfort against it. Again, as 
in the earlier book, the central character is Wolf of 
Foix, idealistic son of the pragmatic Count of Foix, who 
is seeking a purpose in life. In the earlier story Wolf's 
career, after leaving a monastery and serving with 
Trencavel of Carcassone, is detailed. It ends on 2 
relatively futile note with the struggle between the 
French and the Provencals undecided and with Wolf 
having no better motive to guide his actions than hatred 
of de Montfort. 
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The present story opens where the last one ended with 
the Provencals now reinforced by Pedro of Aragon and 


| beginning to hope that they can defeat the French in- 


vaders. But the French instead are victorious and the 
whole of Provence is conquered, even Toulouse falling 
to de Montfort and Raymond, its opportunistic Count 
forced to sue for peace, and do penance for the possible 
future restitution of his dominions. As the years pass 
the fortunes of war are partially reversed and the Pro- 
vencals regain a portion of power. Catharism is never 
wholly suppressed and even Catharist monasteries re- 
main. 

Through all these events Wolf moves in the same semi- 
despairing fashion, sustained at first by hatred of de 
Montfort, but losing even that motive when de Mont- 
fort is killed by a random cannon-shot. In almost full 
despair he continues, eventually marrying a Catharist 
girl and even trying a conversion to Catharism from 
which he is dissuaded. At story’s end he can only go 
on as part of a continual cycle of death and rebirth and 
with a semi-existentialist idea that, though he was 
bound by necessity, he could have some choice in what 
he made of his life. 

As an historico-psychological novel dealing with a char- 
acter searching for purpose in life Deep Are the Valleys 
is only partially successful. As in the earlier story the 
historical background is well done and the book is com- 
petently written. Psychologically, however, the con- 
tinuing despair and that suddenly but only mildly 
burgeoning hope of Wolf is weakly portrayed. On the 
whole the book is suitable for adults, but deserves little 
recommendation. L.N. Wolf 


x * * 


Each Day’s Proud Battle 
Fell. Mar. 15,1961. 127p. $3.95. (1) 


It is almost a platitude to say that a first novel is seldom 
a success. However, Each Day’s Proud Battle is suc- 
cessful in telling the story of the Turek family around 
which three other families revolve, the Benby, the 
Fleur, and the Manoque families. The locale is in the 
Great Lakes area where the Tureks own a beautiful, 
Venetian style home and a place on the peninsula. 
Jerome Turek is on friendly terms with all his neigh- 
bors. He is trusted. An incident in his personal life 
triggers the actions which follow. After the birth of 
his son Monroe, Lavinia, Jerome’s wife, grows cold to- 
ward her husband. She puts him off entirely too long, 


5 especially since he is deeply in love with her. Jerome 


becomes involved with another woman. Lavinia’s 
father who dislikes Jerome discovers his son-in-law’s 
infidelity. He uses this knowledge to blackmail him 
into raising the price of the Mid-North Securities Com- 
pany stock while he sells out at a huge profit before 
the crash of 1929. Jerome is ruined and all the friends 
who had invested in the company. The result is that 
the ruined stockholders blame Jerome for their plight. 
He is brought to trial and exposed as having manipu- 
lated the stock for his own benefit. 

Jerome’s son, Monroe, loves his father dearly. When 
the trial is over he still cannot believe that his father 
has done anything wrong, nor that he did not intend 
to repay the stcokholders. However, before Jerome can 
do anything about this, he dies. Monroe makes a 
Promise that he will repay every cent that the stock- 
holders invested in Mid-North Securities. 
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The rest. of the story is concerned with Monroe’s 
efforts to fulfill his promise. But before he accom- 
plishes his purpose, he marries twice, loses one wife in 
death and dies himself tragically. Although he has 
made a good beginning toward the repayment of the 
stockholders, his untimely death leaves the burden 
upon his son, George, and his grandmother, Lavinia. 
Between them, they resolve to complete the heroic 
efforts of the Turek household, 


The scope of this novel covers three generations. It is 
a tightly knit story because of the unifying Turek family 
and the dedicated mission of Monroe Turek to repay 
everyone who invested in his father’s company. These 
unifying ideas predominate in the story to its conclusion. 


For a first novel, it is well written. The characters 
move about like real people. It is a pleasure to read 
about individuals who are not motivated by sex or 
driven to do what they do because of some abnormal 
obsession. This is a wholesome and absorbing novel 
that can be recommended to everyone. The New 
Authors Guild has made an excellent selection in Each 
Day’s Proud Battle. 

Vincent J. Colimore, 

Loyola College, 

Baltimore, Maryland 


x* * * 


Boylen, Margaret A Moveable Feast 
Random House. Apr. 10, 1961. 269p. $3.95. (Ila) 


The theme of A Moveable Feast is seemingly the 
Browningesque creed of “How good is man’s life, the 
mere living.” The author takes a long winded approach 
to develop the thought of how fit it is to “employ all 
the heart and the soul and The senses forever in joy.” 
The style is a lively, adjectival one, staccato, turgid, 
and poetic. 

Briefly, the story concerns a family by the significant 
name of Mortrude. Jesse Mortrude and his wife Hazel 
are killed in a freak accident when a tractor runs amok. 
The youngest child who had been riding on the tractor 
with his father describes the scene by saying “Daddy 
was all smashed flatter than a pancake and bloody.” 
This child of nine, called “Little Od,” then turned the 
tractor (by accident or design?) onto the mother who 
had rushed to the scene. One of the couple’s other 
children, Gridley by name “discovered the bodies of 
his mother and father stitched and stapled by the 
tractor’s caterpillar treads into the twiggy frost-rimed 
earth.” (p. 13) Gridley “for days, for weeks, shrieked 
and twitched and dashed his head against the wall as 
he lay in his darkened bedroom.” (p. 14) 

With this gory horror as prelude to the drama which 
unfolds, we are vigorously rushed into a disconnected 
tale of what happened to the five little orphans. The 
little one “Od”—and an odd bird he was—literally 
tried to become a bird to “join the swallows, the purple 
martins, and the orioles” and he leaped from the 
twenty-foot height of the hay-loft; failed to soar, fell, 
and died of a broken neck. 

As the children grow up and go their separate ways, 
there is much strangeness and mystery hinted at as the 
author wraps you in an abandon of lush words, and 
stupefies you with adjectives. 

The burden of the mystery is lifted when in later years, 
(twenty-one years later there is a family reunion), the 
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children all grown now into “successful” and happy 
(?) oddities, return to their former home and reveal 
that Little Od had really intended to kill his parents 
and that it wasn’t an accident after all. His own death 
by flying was in reality a deliberate act of self-destruc- 
tion. 
Maybe there’s supposed to be more truth than poetry 
(and there is plenty of the latter) to this tale of the 
Mortrude’s flight from reality to escape the guilty 
knowledge they have. Jessica who was fourteen at the 
time of the “Accident” grows up to be a famous actress 
though a hopeless dipsomaniac, for every day she gulps 
a fifth of liquor in her reveries. Gridley develops into 
a professor (B.A., M.A., Ph. D.) with not an absent- 
minded bone in his body. Eleanor is a smooth and 
sophisticated writer, and brother Farnham, is something 
of a romantic nautical bum who decided to follow the 
sea because he loved to read the Aeneid, no less. 
That they are all happy cannot be denied if one did 
not have the feeling of too much protesting. 
There is little one can say in praise of this plotless 
story. There is much sardonic humor in the telling, 
and an imaginative, luxurious exuberance in the style 
of the writing; yet, since all of the characters sound 
alike and not one of them comes alive, the total effect 
is boring. At times there are fleetingly dark hints 
of immorality, which never emerge clearly. The obvi- 
ously Dylan Thomassy gusto of the talk, some of it 
good and much of it ranting drivel, put this book in 
the class of a romantic oddity. 
The theme can be filtered out of the spate of words in 
such a speech from Farnham: 
“Here we are, a passel of cripples. . . . Look at us! Bums, 
drunks, crazy people, we belong in a bughouse, a zoo! And 
yet we all seem mainly to be happy as clams, doing what we 
always wanted to do, and all the hell in love with each 
other.” (p. 267) 
And all of them, the sailor, the scholar, the actress, 
and the author all agree that, come what may, life is 
“irresistible’—and that “whatever it is, it’s all there is.” 


(p. 268) Clara M. Siggins, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


x« * * 


Kirkbride, Ronald An Innocent Abroad 
Prentice-Hall. Apr. 3, 1961. 179p. $3.95. (III) 

When Elmer Hooker, a 24-year-old lad from Bakers- 
field, California, decides to go to Japan, after his 
mother has remarried, he doesn’t know what he is in 
for,—marriage to a Japanese girl and all sorts of mad- 
cap adventures in his efforts to bring his wife to Eng- 
land, where his mother has been hospitalized. The 
book is a novel only in the sense that it is fiction, with 
a basis in reality insofar as the author is a Californian 
who married a Japanese girl. Fundamentally, it is a 
series of episodes, red-tape ones, which might be de- 
signed for a Jack Lemmon comedy. 

The style is intentionally ungrammatically smart in 
order to keep the pace rapid and windblown. Sus- 
pense is sustained through several chapters, keeping the 
reader wondering just when Elmer will enjoy his honey- 
moon night. Another sort of suspense concerns the 
hero’s getting to England to be at his mother’s hospital 
bed. The ending is aptly screwy, zany, and a fitting 
conclusion to the madcap adventures of Elmer. Sex 
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has a large part in the adventures, but it is treated in 
a serio-comic, sophisticated manner. This is light fare 


for the mature reader. 
Arthur MacGillivray, S.J., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


zs * * 


Miss Read (pseud.) Fresh from the Country | 
Hougton, Mifflin. Apr. 12, 1961. 221p. $3.50. (I) * 
“Miss Read” is the intriguingly appropriate pseudonym 
of an English school teacher who has spent her retire- 
ment years writing novels, five in number since 1956. 
The quiet setting of the English village with which she 
seems to be on most familiar terms provides a common 
background for them all. Fresh from the Country might © 
very well be “Miss Read’s” reminiscences of her own 
start as an educator. Teachers especially will respond ~ 
to the situations it presents and readers generally who 
appreciate the serenity of homely English village or 7 
country life will find “Miss Read” can fill the bill. : 


There is no plot in the strict sense. The story simply ~ 


follows the career of Anna Lacey, newly graduated 

from teacher’s college, as she takes up her first post at 7 
Elm Hill School under Miss Florence Enderby. The | 
latter represented as a buxom soul of unlimited admin- 7 
istrative skill, has ambitions to become head mistress | 
of the newly projected Infants’ School adjacent to her 7 
present charge. Recognizing her worth, (doesn’t she | 
defend them whenever their integrity, ability or) 
methods are questioned, to deal devastating and hu- | 
miliating blows to the most critical of parents), none of | 
the staff begrudges her any honor or advancement any | 
more than they deny her the pleasure of pensive medi- | 
tation of the sapphire and diamond ring on her engage- | 
ment finger, although they know its origin to be less 
romantic than such behaviour implies. te 
The story is a study in contrasts of place and person. | 
Transplanted from the comforts of a farm home in) 
Essex. Anna finds the bleakness of Elm Hill, a rundown | 
clot of houses, shops and a church, difficult to endure. 7 
Its wretchedness is outmatched only by the a 


zs 






psi 


Mrs. Flynn in her restriction of Anna to the most miser- 

able room in the house and limited use of the facilities | 

in what was to be her home away from home. The! 

school staff is a mildly eccentric group, compounding” 
the vices of pride, ambition, imprudence, mediocrity, 7 
hypocrisy and limitations of all sorts, yet in spite of | 
these and the frustrations of modern life, lack of space, | 
extra- curricular demands and conflict of opinion be) 
tween the experts and the practitioners of pedagogy,| 
managing to turn out forty or fifty wiser children each ; 
year of their sojourn at Elm Hill. The pupils, bursting” 
at the classroom seams, are uproarious, obnoxious, pug: 
nacious, delightful, graceful or durable upon demand|” 
whether as student, sport or performer throughout the” 
school year. Inspectors, a universal menace, specialize/ 
in demoralizing neophyte teachers at Elm Hill as else” 
where but vanish in the clouds of their particular 

classroom obsession and sighs of relief from the staff.” 
The pleasures of teaching include the companionship/ 
of fellow-teachers and Anna soon singles out friends 
from the group. A mildly romantic touch is introduced 
as her friendship with Tom Drew ripe.s over the year. 
This, contrasted to the one-sided devotion in her rela- 
tionship with her father’s unsophisticated pupil-helper, 
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points up where Anna’s interest really lies. Tom’s de- 
parture at the end of the year for farm life indicates 
that Anna’s future will not always rest in Elm Hill. 
It also ensures her a comfortable lodging for the ensuing 
year as she takes over his quarters at the kindly and 
expensive Mrs. Armstrong’s. 

Fresh from the Country offers good characterization, 
quiet humor, homely English country life at all seasons 
of the year and a non-hysterical picture of school life 
among familiar types. There are spots where, the 
author might have written less hastily, to avoid repeti- 
tion of a phrase. Pen and ink sketches by J. S. Goodall 
liven up the pages throughout. “Miss Read’s” novel is 
recommended to all from grade school on up. 


Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


* * * 


Bankowsky, Richard After Pentecost 
Random House. Apr. 3, 1961. 302p. $4.95. (IIb) 


When Bankowsky published his first novel in 1958, he 
was hailed by critics as a new creative writer in the 
tradition of Joyce and Faulkner. His difficult tech- 
niques and his stream of consciousness medium cer- 
tainly place him in the set of unconventional writers. 
This new novel like his first, The Glass Rose, makes 
hard reading. The punctuation is personal without go- 
ing to extremes. The style is arresting, even brilliant, 
but exasperatingly tortuous. The plot is intriguing, but 
excessively involved. The structure of the work itself 
will excite much speculation as to its exact meaning. 
There are twenty-one chapters and their titles are taken 
from the Gospel of St. John. Listed at the beginning 
of the book, these chapters are later referred to only by 
their number. Moveover, they are grouped by twos, 
the first number of each group follows a strict numeri- 
cal sequence from one to twelve, and the second forms 
a rather whimsical pattern of integers. This may be 
part of the author’s method of illustrating his theme: 
man cannot grasp the design of Providence because he 
lacks some of the essential facts, and although there is 
a veiled consistency in God’s plan, man is unable to 
detect it. In this case the rigid sequence would repre- 
sent the divine logic and the unordered scheme, the 
absurd picture which the world presents to man’s 
limited vision. This is Existentialism or the Philosophy- 
of-the-Absurd with a Christian twist. If man attempts 
to reconstruct a picture of the world with the available 
pieces of facts, he sketches an abstraction void of mean- 
ing, provoking nausea. To want to understand would 
be to suffer from the delusion of being God. The only 
solution is truly Kierkegaardian; not reason, but faith. 
The author has also less cryptic ways of conveying his 
message than the number sequence. For instance, he 
casts the reader in the role of God by making him 
aware of more facts than the dramatis personae. This 
gives him a greater insight into man’s fumbling attempts 
to interpret the gestalt of human destiny. 

The book opens and closes on Christmas morning of 
1946 in the city of Augsburg. In between, however, 
evolve twenty years of flashbacks and conscience prob- 
ing. By the time he closes the book, the reader feels 
like a great impersonator and a travel-weary observer, 
for the author has thrust him into the consciousness of 
a dozen characters who move backward and forward in 
time between events, shifting from Germany to New 
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Jersey to Poland. Basically this is the story of two 
men, Gorszek and Novak, and of the people whose 
lives they affected. As the plot unravels we are soon 
made aware that the incidents taking place are merely 
a symbol of a deeper level of reality. Their struggles 
dramatize the tensions created by man’s dualistic na- 
ture. Groszek represents the coarser side of man’s 
nature, and Novak, the more refined. The same women 
over which they both struggle point to the sameness of 
the human problem. The first part of the book speaks 
of Novak, but stresses the character of Groszek; the 
second part, however, reverses the emphasis. Although 
some facts are repeated several times, the artfully 
added details prevent them from becoming stale. 


The tragic ending of both Novak and Groszek brings 
to mind the title, After Pentecost. The author seems 
to say that although the Apostles were enlightened 
after Pentecost, many of the later Christians have been 
unable to understand Christianity’s solution of the hu- 
man problem. Whether this book will be called one of 
the outstanding works of fiction of 1961, as the blurb 
on the jacket boldly prophesies, still remains to be seen, 
but even if it is not, it will certainly attract attention. 
It is not just another novel, and it warrants a second 
reading. 

Brother Robert A. Francoeur, F.1.C., 

Walsh College, 

Canton, Ohio 


* * * 


Cummins, Jacqueline End of Innocence 
Obolensky. Feb. 23, 1961. 246p. $3.95. (IIb) 


The first novel by Jacqueline Cummins, a young Eng- 
lish writer, smacks of the ordinary from almost every 
literary standpoint. It is another “decline and fall” 
story, tracing the progress, or should it be regression, 
of the young idealist from early dedication through 
youthful compromise to final defeat and degradation. 
The tragic hero, if that classic formulation can be ex- 
tended to its broadest limits, is Maurice Bergson, a 
handsome, debonair, and extremely talented news- 
paperman, who is, however, much too concerned about 
getting on in the world. In thoroughly predictable 
fashion, he gets his comeuppance in the end. 


From a technical standpoint the novel is rather inter- 
esting as the author, using a sweeping, panoramic ap- 
proach, communicates the progressive degeneration of 
Bergson by focussing on his relationships with three 
women. Over a seven year period, during and after 
World War II, the camera flashes from London to Paris 
to Rome, studying these relationships with some meas- 
ure of success. 


The first encounter is with Gloria Sanderson, a tar- 
nished, world-wise, but extremely honest American 
journalist, initially enraptured, but later bitterly dis- 
illusioned in her love for and recognition of the essen- 
tial Bergson. There is also Margaret Lewis, young, in- 
genuous, pliable, and unstinting in her devotion, whose 
first introduction to a cruel and selfish love is at his 
hands.. And finally there is Luigia, the Italian peasant 
girl, whose deep faith and passion are resoundingly 
shattered by his desertion of her and their child and 
his strategic marriage to a rich and very influential 
woman. It is to Luigia that Bergson returns as a rich 
and successful editor, but a defeated and lost human 
being. 
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The story itself has many possibilities, but the great 
difficulty is that the finished product is simply too 
hard to believe. One gets the feeling that the novelist 
has superimposed a structure rather than allowing it 
to grow organically. What results is a hodgepodge of 
actions and events lacking a foundation, a raison d’ etre. 
The same problem pervades Mrs. Cummins’ character- 
izations. They almost always fail to emerge as be- 
lievable human beings, as creatures of dimension. One 
observes their actions, but discovers very little motiva- 
tion for these actions; recognizes their problems, but 
finds no background for them. It isn’t that the reader 
doesn’t sympathize; it is simply that he doesn’t under- 
stand. 


In a word, there is no ring of reality in the novel. 
Even Bergson’s fall fails to stir the reader. 


John L. Mahoney, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


x» * * 


Koningsberger, Hans 
A Walk with Love and Death 


Simon and Schuster. Feb. 1, 1961. 167p. $3.50. (IIb) 


A Walk with Love and Death, Hans Koningsberger’s 
third novel, tells of “two young people in a medieval 
world of war.” It is also a skimpy novel—skimpy in 
plot, character, setting and theme. 


Hernon de Faix is a student at the University of Paris 
and one evening at a student gathering decides that his 


hour has come: 


Just then someone who sat near the window shifted his seat 
and said: “Boys, the snow has turned into rain.” 

He didn’t speak loudly; no one paid attention to his remark. 
I don’t know why his words sounded like thunder to me. 
They went through me in a shiver; I thought, I have heard 
them before, I have lived through this before. And: this is 
what people mean when they say they’ve heard the voice 
of God. 


I stood up. “I have to leave,” I said. 
And so Heron leaves to see what else there is in life. 


There is love: “Perhaps a less biased observer would 
simply call her a fair-skinned, almost plump girl—she 
isn’t plump though—but I know that I decided in that 
same moment to fall in love with her.” The love of 
his life is the Lady Claudia de Saint-Jean. She joins 
him and becomes his mistress in his walking tours 
through France when her family and home are des- 
troyed in the war resulting from the peasants’ revolt. 


War is the additional component of life, and through 
war, there is death. 
The meagre details of motivation, setting and events 
may permit free use of the imagination, but they also 
make for literary shortcomings which cannot be ex- 
plained under the provisions of artistic selectivity. The 
occasional choices of detail, as in descriptions of love- 
making, though not extensive, become crude, if not 
actually obscene. 
The chronology of the novel ultimately stops—it can- 
not be said to come to a conclusion—when the author 
arbitrarily decides that the walk with love must meet 
with death. 

George Perry, 

Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Sackville-West, V. No Signposts in the Sea 
Doubleday. Apr. 14,1961. 144p. $2.95. (Ila) 


This novelette concerns Edmund Carr, a fifty-year-old 
British journalist who suddenly learns that he has but 
a short time to live. His disease,—apparently cancer,— 
will allow him a few months at the most. He is infatu- 
ated with an attractive forty-year-old widow named 
Laura Drysdale; however, she remains aloof and in- 
scrutable. She decides to take a leisurely cruise. Carr, 
with the knowledge of his imminent death, determines 
to go on the same ship and accompany her throughout 
the trip. On shipboard, Laura divides her time be- 
tween Carr and Colonel Dalrymple. Carr is intensely 
jealous of the Colonel and feels that Laura is in love 
with the handsome military man. Carr feels that he 
does not have the right to declare his love since he is 
to die shortly. Eventually, however, Laura expresses 
her love for the journalist. He is stunned. The next 
day he is found dead in his cabin and is soon buried at 
sea. 

Relatively little happens during the course of this book. 
We have considerable description of life on shipboard 
and of sights seen from the ship. There is considerable 
rumination and reminiscence on the part of Carr. One 
feels that this work is actually a cruise diary to which 
is added the bare details of a semi-romance, necessary 
for a novel. In the sense that this book is composed 
mostly of random jottings, it reminds the reviewer of 


Evelyn Waugh’s very recent Tourist in Africa—with- § 


out, of course, the Waugh wit. 
No Signposts in the Sea serves mainly to reinforce an 
old axiom. The British novelist may have nothing new 
to say, but he, (in this case she), knows how to say it. 
Miss Sackville-West is in the best tradition of contem- 
porary British stylists, Greene, Waugh, Durrell, Gabriel 
Fielding, et al. Her prose is elegant; her word choice 
is precise; her figures of speech are fresh and imagina- 
tive. She knows how to write. In the slough of today’s 
literary market place, this talent is uncommon. 

Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 

St. John’s University, 

New York, New York 


*- * * 


Tregaskis, Richard Last Plane to Shanghai 
Bobbs-Merrill. Apr. 3, 1961. 249p. $4.50. (III) 


Mr. Tregaskis, whose Guadalcanal Diary was a best 
seller of some years back, is a journalist, a war corre- 
spondent, of no mean talents; unhappily these talents 
are rarely in evidence in his current attempt at fiction. 
Last Plane to Shanghai has its moments, but they are 
limited to a few superb background bits and one really 
rousing description of a Chinese Communist attack on 
a Nationalist Chinese railway train. 

Against these isolated portraits which bring vividly 
home to us the conditions prevailing in China in 1948, 
as the forces of Chiang Kai-shek, riddled by corruption 
and intrigue, are collapsing before the organization of 
the Communists, Mr. Tregaskis works out his major 
story line. It concerns the “romance” between a free- 
lance American correspondent, Scott Osterman, and 
a young American girl, Martha Shoop. (Where does 
Mr. Tregaskis pick up his names?) Both are married, 
but that makes little difference to Scott, Martha, or Mr. 
Tregaskis; after all this is Shanghai and there is a war 
going on. The resulting plot is in sickeningly bad taste: 
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what the British would describe as “soppy.” The only 
thing that saves the whole business from the charge 
of pornography is that it is so poorly done that laughter 
is the only possible reaction. If, as the French insist, 
sex is really funny, then the novelist has achieved some 
measure of Gallic success. 

There is one more serious charge which might be 
leveled against Last Plane to Shanghai: the author 
seems to have little or no conception of the real issues 
at stake in China, and this is surprising in a journalist 
of Mr. Tregaskis’ experience. He betrays a strangely 
callous attitude towards the masses of the Chinese 
people and reserves his admiration for a few individuals 
whom he quite obviously believes to be the exceptions 
to the rule. Possibly he tips his hard most openly 
when he writes with enthusiasm of a soldier of fortune 
type—a Georgia Cracker—who calls the Chinese 
“Chinks.” 

This is pretty poor stuff, Possibly a few adult readers 
might find the local color interesting, if they can get 
through to it from the heavy protective coat of synthetic 


D. H. Lawrence. 
Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D., 
University of Scranton 


z- * * 


Hyams, Edward Tillotson 
Simon and Schuster. Apr. 5, 1961. 311p. $3.95. (IIb) 
Edward Tillotson, the central character of Mr. Hyams’ 
well written novel, is, at first glance, little more than 
the by now familiar anti-hero of contemporary fiction; 
but closer examination will show us that he is a more 
complex person than we have become accustomed to; 
he has a conscience; he exercises freedom of choice; 
without religion, he knows the distinction between right 
and wrong. 

When first we meet Tillotson, he is a young man in his 
late “teens,” first embarking on a career in the world 
of business. Out of his middle class English background 
he emerges as a man with certain scientific skills; and 
before long he comes into his own, largely through the 
need for trained technical manpower in World War II, 
as a “big name” in the world of electronics. The novel 
traces his career from his obscure origins in a run-down 
London suburb, through his years of success, down to 
the time when he, innocently involved, is sent to prison 
because of the financial double dealings of his business 
associates. 

This is not then a “success story”; Tillotson indeed is 
an almost classical failure. He fails in marriage, in 
business; and, most important of all, he fails himself. 
There is in him a certain destructive element; he 
destroys almost everything and everyone he touches. 
Only too painfully aware of this, he wages within him- 
self the struggle for an answer to the meaning and sig- 
nificance of his life. 

Behind the personal story of Tillotson himself lies the 
story of an era of change. The time covered by the 
Narrative is roughly two decades: from the mid thirties 
to the mid fifties. This is a crucial time for England 
and the English; and Tillotson is very much a man of 
his time. It might be salutary for American readers to 
tealize that the pressures of big business, the “status 
seekers,” the rise of exurbia, and the naive belief that 
the scientists have “all the answers,” are not confined 


to the United States. 
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There is a heavy over-lay of sex in this novel: normal 
and perverse; but Mr. Hyams’ sinners are sad in their 
sinning, and one feels that the sex is never exploited 
for its own sake. One might go even further and sug- 
gest that there is a strong insistence that “conventional 
morality” is its own reward: this without any evidence 
of religious orthodoxy on the part of either the author 
or his creations. 


The style is interestingly atypical of traditional English 
usage; without the eccentricities of a Joyce or other 
experimenters, it is deliberately ungrammatical and 
none the less effective for all that. One is forced on 
occasion to re-read certain sentences to make certain 
that the author really means what he says; and by some 
interesting verbal trickery, he usually does. 


A final word: the novel is very poorly printed (unusual 
in a book from S, & S.); there are many examples of 
missing and/or transposed letters. 


Adult readers will find Tillotson a not unrewarding ex- 


perience. 
Stephen P. Ryan, Ph.D. 
* . » 


Rhodin, Eric The Scar 
Harper. Mar. 15,1961. 175p. $3.50. (IIb) 


Strikes, according to author Rhodin, happen pretty 
much by accident. Ostensibly the cause is always eco- 
nomic: the union demands more of something, the 
company resolves to hold the line. But deep down, 
especially in longer strikes not quickly compromised, 
there is some human hurt: an angry word, a hangover, 
an arbitrator who looks like a hated schoolmaster—any- 
thing can set it off. This is the sort of thing that keeps 
the strike going in Mr. Rhodin’s first novel, and it is 
the freshest idea in the book. 


Otherwise it tends to resemble Peyton Place cleaned up 
for the PTA. For despite a certain clarity of style, 
sometimes moving but more often merely shallow, Mr. 
Rhodin is busy turning over a few rocks in a New Eng- 
land small town called Clunet. His plot is familiar but 
respectable: what will a dramatic crisis (the strike, or 
“scar” for the title) do to a set of apparently ordinary 
people? Except for one chapter, where we are asked to 
consider somewhat irrelevantly the reaction of the in- 
evitable local nymphomaniac, the novel could probably 
be read aloud to a troop of Boy Scouts. The problem 
here is not morality or sensationalism, but the author’s 
lack of insight or invention to make it all worth the 
bother. 

Working against him to begin with is Mr. Rhodin’s own 
device of telling the story in five chapters, each told 
from the point of view of a different character. The 
author is not sufficiently gifted to make each personality 
distinctive in a meaningful way; when the same scene 
is described from several viewpoints, we get chiefly 
repetition instead of significant insights. Several of the 
characters are flat; we know them only as casual ac- 
quaintances. But worst of all, there is resentment that, 
just as we are introduced to everyone and beginning to 
whip up some interest, the book ends. This is the sort 
of fault for which editors should be thrown out of 
the club. 

The novel has a Catholic “angle” in that one of the 
characters, apparently a devout Catholic, goes berserk 
and bumps off his retarded brother when the strike 
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threatens to impoverish them. The act, in terms of 
this particular character, is completely incredible. More- 
over, characters incapable of rational choice rarely 
make interesting fodder for novels. Religion and the 
town priest are dealt with in a minor but vaguely sym- 
pathetic way. Other major dramatis personae include 
a friendly but uncommitted innkeeper; the plant’s local 
manager, caught in the squeeze between employees who 
are fellow townsmen and absentee owners; a tough, 
self-reliant foreman who uses the strike to gain power; 
and finally, Nancy, the inn hostess who feels sorry for 
everybody. 
Mr. Rhodin really makes his crucial failure in his 
chapter on Nancy, which he selects as a kind of climax. 
She comes off as a good girl who fell in love with a 
handsome heel, and the heel got killed in the war. 
After that, she goes to pot, looking for that inevitable 
something she’ll never find again. The whole bit is 
loaded with clichés and Freudian bathos. And there 
seems more than a hint of that tried-and-tested best 
seller philosophy: love is sex, but whatever it is, it 
solves nearly everything. 

James W. Arnold, 


College of Journalism, 
Marquette University 


* * 


Hilliard, Jan Miranda 
Abelard-Schuman. Mar. 29,1961. 247p. $3.95. (IIb) 
The wisdom which runs through this book and adds so 
much to its delight appears in a phrase in the very 
first sentence, “before I knew how to be happy.” This 
is a quiet story of adolescence and its emphasis is not 
on action but on the characters of the two sensitive 
daughters of Alfie and Miranda, although Miranda, like 
a selfish child, dominates the slight action throughout. 
Most of their time is spent in Southport, a little town 
in Nova Scotia, during the twenties, the era of the silk 
shirt, the shingle bob, the cloche, the Charleston, and 
home brew. All these aspects of everyday life are seen 
through the eyes of Rose-Ann, the younger daughter 
who tells the story. 

She and Jess spent their childhood in Sussex while 
their father, Alfie, was fighting in France, and their 
mother, Miranda, was working as - parlor maid in a 
wealthy house in London. Because the mistress was 
engaged in war work, Miranda, with characteristic 
ability to rationalize, considered her duties as “doing 
her bit” and came to identify herself so closely with the 
life of her employer that she actually imagined herself 
as relative and heiress in this great house and so re- 
ferred to herself in conversation with strangers. Her 
daughters were not very old when they could dis- 
tinguish this world of fantasy from the real world, and 
could observe Miranda with great detachment as she 
went on with her pretensions and self deceptions. How- 
ever well they understood her, their loyalty and sense 
of responsibility for her never wavered, and they grew 
up thinking of her as a child to be protected from her 
own folly and weakness. 

Alfie was a farmer at heart and in time Miranda’s 
ambition prodded them all to emigrating to Canada. 
Here she soon persuaded Alfie to leave the farm where 
he was happy and take a job as a salesman, a job for 
which he had neither ability, taste, nor real oppor- 
tunity. He loved Miranda deeply and was, within his 
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limitations, a good husband and father, but within a 
year of their coming into the house in Southport, Alfie 
died as quietly as he had lived. 

Miranda rallied from a temporary dramatization of her 
grief, filled the house with lodgers, and began work in a 
local hairdressing parlor. Life became more interesting 
for her and the lodgers and the neighbors with the 


development of the attentions she received from Jack © 


Williams, the town’s eligible bachelor, who had been jj 
long enamoured of Miranda with her vulgar behavior 
and showy dress. She was a woman who could not 7 
help attracting men, even had she wanted to, which 
she definitely did not. The little daughters realized at 7 
first meeting that “the gleam in Mr. Williams’ eye was | 
certainly not respectful. . It was the first moment 7 
of doubt, the foot in the door of a bogey that we did | 
not yet recognize, and that even later on when we did, | 
we refused for a time to acknowledge.” His attitude F 
recalled to them Dan Murphy, the peddler who used | 
to visit them periodically when they first came to | 
Canada, and Sidney Wilkerson, the chauffeur in the 
big house where Miranda had worked in London, and 7 
— they had seen briefly when they were little chil- | 
ren 

At the novel’s end, as they are all leaving for Boston 
where Miranda is to work as a hair dresser, the reader | 
knows that the girls will always protect her against her | 
own folly and weakness, and that her life will be a/ 
series of sordid and vulgar adventures with men. 


There are some well drawn characters in this book and E 
the author engages them in interesting small episodes: _ 
Mr. Temperman, the minister of the Presbyterian | 
church, Mrs. Dove, whose “only pleasures (she en-|_ H 
joyed) were the ones she denied herself.” and Mrs. 
Williams, grandmother of the upstart Jack,—the des | 
cription of her delivery of the Christmas hamper will © 
stay in the reader’s memory, as will the picture of — 
grave, responsible little Jess going alone to Alfie’s grave — 
to read Rupert Brooke’s poem, The Soldier. The reader ~ 
wishes the girls had reacted more positively to certain 
aspects of evil in their experience, the petty thievery in 
department stores, the discovery that their mother is 
sleeping with one of the lodgers. They are as the book! 
jacket, suggests, “a blend of detachment and involve) 4 
ment.” iP 
The author writes with a touch of the poet and the | 
book is an entertaining reading experience. 


CT 
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Alice McCahill, 

Charlottesville, Virginia : 

* * * 2 

Lasky, Jesse L., Jr. Naked in a Cactus Garden | : 
Bobbs-Merrill. Mar. 13,1961. 254p. $3.95. (IIb) q 


Naked in a Cactus Garden is another Dinner at Eight;” 
this time in book, rather than play, form, thirty years! 
later with the setting shifted from New York to Holly.” 
wood. But the theme is the same, the approach almost} 
identical. Rex Godwin is being given a testimonial! 
dinner and the author skips from one to another of! 
many of the guests who have been closely associated/ 
with him over the years, revealing their secrets. There! 
is the same impending failure, the same ruthlessness 
of those who have the power to avert that failure, the 
same illicit love affairs. Different people, different set 
tings, different times, but all very much the same. 
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Aprit 15, 1961 


“Naked” is a good word for use in the title as character 
after character is stripped of every pretense. Hollywood 
was undoubtedly blatant and blaring, even bawdy. The 
book gives that side of the movie colony to the almost 
total exclusion of the other and probably larger side. 


The author, Jesse L. Lasky, Jr., is the son of one of the 
men who made Hollywood history. As such, he should 
be well equipped to handle this story. Those who really 
know Hollywood will recognize Godwin as just a char- 
acter of fiction or as one of the fabulous and fantastic 
men who made Hollywood what it was before the ad- 
vent of television, or as a conglomerate of many such 
men. 

In any event, Godwin’s story makes interesting reading 
as he works his way to the top and then goes from 
success to failure again and again to the final testi- 
monial dinner which may well be “Curtain.” 


There is Lisa, Godwin’s wife, who knew about his 
many infidelities; Rexie, their only child, who hated his 
father; Craig Hamilton and Laurette Verlaine, two of 
Godwin’s discoveries; Minda Waley and Robin Kalish, 
two of his script writers; Kopak, the poor waiter, who 
sought revenge; Arthur Rockland, President of Summit, 
who hired Godwin and fired him and was about to 
back him again. There are many others who helped 
Godwin to his many successes or played a part in his 
failures. Through them, the author tells of Godwin. 


The book just misses being really good. The author 
knows Hollywood as only a child of Hollywood can. 
“It was the Hollywood that hardly ever quite came 
true: the lush explosion of beauty and color and 
gaudily flaunted wealth; the intermingling of weird 
bedfellows. Around the solid core of the industry, 
always the adventurers...” He writes well; too well 
to need the sexy details with which he embellishes 
many of the episodes, One pornographic paragraph is 


inexcusable. 
W. M. Moses, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Strogoff, Stephen The Russians 
Random House. Mar. 3, 1961. 170p. $3.75. (IIb) 

The immediate reaction of the reader to this novel will 
most likely resemble the reaction to his introduction to 
Dostoievsky. Anton Sviriagin in Stephan Strogoff’s 
novel is again the introspective who seems to have 
tuined his life more through his introspection than the 
sense of compulsion which drives him to do the things 


> he would not. 


Anton’s loneliness and friendlessmess ruined his life. 
He started as a successful agronomist and married the 
village school mistress, But even his brother’s friend- 
ship for Marina, Anton’s young wife, kept donning the 
guise of infidelity. Was that why he aided the Ger- 
mans against his brother Vassilii and the partisans 
during the occupation of his native village? Was that 
why after reuniting with Marina he fled to establish a 
new life in the remotest regions of the Soviet Union? 
But he cannot escape. He must pay for his crime be- 
cause his brother learns of him and pursues unto retri- 
bution. 

Strogoff tried to write a novel of the soul of a betrayer, 
but he didn’t quite carry it off. The confusion and 
remorse break through in the unending questions 
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Sviriagin asks, and asks, and asks but to which he can 
never find replies. And although the author left the 
Soviet Union to establish himself in Paris, his thinking 
still follows the Soviet pattern—the unrelenting justice 
of the communist must triumph even though doom 
may also be the lot of the avenger. 
Russian literature abounds in characters who talk to 
and discuss with themselves the problems of good and 
evil. Even the intellectuals are moody and brooding; 
there is little in their history that can give them perspec- 
tive even now. But is The Russians typical of the Rus- 
sians? Or do Russians like to depict themselves as in 
The Russians? Like Sviriagin, you get left with a lot 
of questions and no answers. This should be the story 
of a lonely soul who thought he was fighting toward the 
light, but who was instead working his own destruction 
and that of those he loved, but who were not his 
friends. You figure it out. 

Walter C. Jaskievicz, 

Institute of Russian Studies, 

Fordham University 


x= * *® 


Wolfe, Bernard The Magic of Their Singing 
Scribner. Apr. 13,1961. 247p. $3.95. (IV) 

It is difficult to maintain any calm about this novel. 
Revolting is the word which leaps easily to the pen and 
yet I think it is more than that. Perhaps ugly conspiracy 
hits it off, an attempt to undermine by insidious attrac- 
tion. There may well be sordid happenings which this 
book attempts to reflect. Literature can serve that func- 
tion provided it breathes into the disturbing reflection 
some kind of noble purpose. I find little of the good 
in Mr. Wolfe’s detailed portrayal of perversion, theft, 
drunkenness, homosexuality, amorality. Dwelling in 
these pages means crossing into a Satanic kingdom 
where darkness is willingly accepted. Evil is fascinating 
to mankind marked by Adam’s sin. No sensible person 
will deny that. Consequently both author and pub- 
lisher bear heavy responsibility. The question must be 
faced: will the reader stop at morbid fascination, 
breathe in this atmosphere of the “hipster” and degen- 
erate only to find out that his own life is ruined? Seduc- 
tion of the innocent is possible through this kind of 
writing. 

Bernard Wolfe alternates “beat” talk with understand- 
able English to garnish his chapters. Without a glos- 
sary the former is gibberish and perhaps for the young 
intriguing to discover hidden corruption. The charac- 
ters of the tale, as you might suspect from the Whiffen- 
poof title, are “nice people”: Ivy Leaguers from expen- 
sive schools boasting pesudo-intellectual interests and 
no morals, Hoyt Fairliss, Worthington Rivers, Pene- 
lope are the lead names conjuring up ideas of money, 
whiskey, lots of free time and crass selfishness. Fairliss 
is 27 with his own M.A. and a Ph.D. in Political Science 
in preparation. A cushy career spot in State waits for 
him, arranged by a doting father whom we meet, ad- 
dressed as Sam’l, only in letters. These filial effusions 
describe in detail much of the book’s immorality and is 
condoned, presumably, by the wealthy, nice old man. 
Penelope ditches Fairliss at the Goldthwaite Cup inter- 
collegiate eight oar races in Connecticut and the drunk- 
en chase for her body’s favors takes the reader into a 
rotten world climaxed in an all night, reefer filled, beat 
joint where Negro musicians sway rocking partners until 
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both orchestra and guests disrobe completely, dance 
into a frenzy and black rapes white to the chant of a 
philosophizing homosexual. 
Can anyone wonder why a reviewer questions the pur- 
pose and good taste of publishers who sign their names 
to this sort of thing. Can it be satire? If so, who 
profits by it? Today the responsibility of the printed 
word is alarming and this novel is another dot punc- 
tuating the fact. 

Eugene J. Linehan, S.]., 

Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Maryland 

* * * 

Burgess, Jackson The Atrocity 
Putnam. Mar. 21, 1961. $3.95. (III) 
Jackson Burgess served in the Army in Italy. So did 
this reviewer, who has never found the feelings, speech, 
and dreariness of that place at that time better cap- 
tured than in The Atrocity. 
The European phase of World War II is ending as the 
actions begins. The 324th Ordnance Ammunition 
Company is in a state of demoralization, apathy, and 
mindless tension. Then something happens. A prosti- 
tute, after a liaison with a number of men of the 
company, is beaten and savagely kicked. As a result, 
she has a miscarriage. The girl, Minna Fugace, be- 
comes a grave matter of conscience for First Sergeant 
Robbie Merrili, with whose moral and psychological 
struggle the novel is chiefly concerned. Kobbie is a 
very sensitive and basically idealistic man—traits he 
seems to have overcome by the story’s end. 


The trouble is that Minna will not share his sense of 
moral outrage. She sorrows over the loss of her baby 
and her maltreatment by the soldiers. She does not, 
however, have any conviction of having been misused, 
but regards what happened to her as a sort of occupa- 
tional hazard. Robbie cannot forget the matter, al- 
though his commanding officer, Captain Oren Johnson, 
regards it only as something that might interfere with 
his ambition to be the youngest ammunition officer in 
the area. Robbie keeps after the girl to identify her 
attacker—which she never does. Finally, in a pique, 
she starts a fire in the ammunition dump the company 
guards. Captain Johnson works her over with his 
rubber flashlight, and Robbie finds it difficult to care. 


The book necessarily contains a great deal of army 
profanity, but Jackson Burgess can’t be blamed for the 
way soldiers talk. He never uses “shock” words just 
for an effect. The book is extremely well written. 
Most of the people seem real. Robbie’s personality is 
somewhat played off against that of a M/Sgt. Joe Gatto, 
who seems to love violence and cruelty for their own 
sake. Robert O’Meara is a young Catholic soldier who 
is presented as formally correct in his moral attitudes, 
but lacking in sympathy and humanity. One hopes 
Catholic soldiers are not like this! Robbie himself, for 
all his moral sensitivity and humanity, lacks charity. 
He neither loves nor pities his men; they disgust him. 
His moral frame of reference is somewhat obscure, also 
—some of the basic sins don’t bother him. 

The point seems to be that one-man crusades do little, 
and that the meek shall inherit nothing. But was this, 
after all, a whole-hearted crusade? 

Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., 
Catholic University of America 





Best SELLERS 


The Crows of Edwina Hill 
Harper. Feb. 1, 1961. 214p. $3.50. (IIb) 


Hospitalman-Chief “Doc Doolittle,” USN, arrived at 


Bosworth, Allan R. 


the naval base in Yokosuka (Japan) aboard the sub- | 


marine rescue vessel Bustard with the plan to retrieve 
from one of the base’s caves a temple bell which he had 
years before stolen and hidden away in the early days 
of the post-war occupation. Spurred by conscience, he 
intends to return the bell to it rightful place on the 
island of Oyajima. 


to visit her uncle sets out on his mission but goes over a 
cliff and into deep water. The two travelers are safe, 
but the jeep has to be rescued along with the precious 
bell. A young Japanese offers the use of his salvage 
vessel and diver, but before things are worked out in 
such a way as to make “Doc” a hero, there is a 
typhoon, the diver gets the bends, the Bustard is called 
on for its decompression chamber. Tacked on to this 
principal story-line are other minor tales: the love of 
seaman Crane for a Japanese hostess and the breaking 
of a narcotics ring; a former Japanese admiral’s efforts 
to retain the traditional dignity of his home; and others 


of less importance reflecting the effects of one culture © 


on the other. By and large, the novel suffers from 
indecision as to course, almost fatal in so short a work. 
It remains, however, a generally entertaining tale for 
adults who will find some keen insights into the U. S. 
Navy and Japanese life. 

Cmdr. Clinton J. Maguire, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

x * * 


Lait, Robert 


Random House. Mar. 24,1961. 204p. $3.95. (IIb) 


There is a legend among Africans about a bird called : 


the honey guide. It is said that the bird will guide you 


to a beehive, but when you take away the honey, you | 
must leave a little for the honey guide to eat. If you 7 
do not do this, the next time you follow him it will not 7 
lead you to a beehive but to a hippopotamus. Honey © 
Its exact | 


for Tomorrow is a novel about East Africa. 
setting is unnamed but there is no secret in that it is 
the fade-out of a British colony. In the scramble for 
safety and a final extraction of wealth and power the 





Doc borrows, unofficially, a jeep | 
and with Tamiko Momoyama, a Nisei nurse on leave | 


Honey for Tomorrow | 





sted vikte 


civil service employees leave very little honey for to- | 
morrow’s good relations with the newly awakened Dark | 


Continent. 
The story centers about Zachio, a mission-educated, 


bitterly resentful young man whose habitually criminal ff 


career seems to be forced on him by the running-down 
bureaucracy rather than the result of a morally free 
choice. The author’s perceptive description of the 
brutal and inefficient colonial government is at times 


comic, cynical, and tragic. The way is paved for Zachio, | 


a petty tax collector, to pocket what little money he | 


can collect in an amazingly haphazard tax system. 
When he is brought to trial before the British court, his 
embezzlement implicates the petty British officials them- 
selves. Back of it all is the ugly gossip about Zachio’s 
rejection of the favors of an overripe colonial matron. 
As Zachio is taken off to prison, he witnesses the con- 
fusion and hysterical acclamation of the arrival of a 


fellow African leader; His smile of the last paragraph | 


denotes hope and naive wonder and seems to erase the 
pain of the vast injustice that has been done him and 
his countrymen. 
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Aprit 15, 1961 


This story presents a new depth in understanding 
rather than a solution to the old problem of what went 
wrong in Africa. The author shows extraordinary in- 
sight into the feelings of British and Africans alike, 
achieving a balance and fair-mindedness in his attitude 


toward both, 
Brother D. Gabriel, F.S.C., 
La Salle College, Bacolod City, 
Negros Occidental, Philippines 


Stacey, Tom The Brothers M 
Pantheon. Apr. 10,1961. 512p. $5.95. (IIb) 


An ambitious first novel is this, filled with philosophical 
implications about the relations between the white man 
and the black in Africa. It tells the story of two stu- 
dents, Bob McNair a Rhodes scholar from Canada, and 
Davdi Mukasa, an African from Uganda. Both had 
studied together at Oxford and become fast friends, 
trying out their opinions on one another and traveling 
together through Europe during their holidays. Strange- 
ly enough, it is the black man who shows the more 
poise and is the sharper critic of the European scene 
and civilization, at least until he meets Charis, the 
sister of a fellow student at Oxford. From that time 
Davdi becomes hopelessly stretched between two 
worlds, that of the white girl whom he realizes he can 
never marry, and that of his country to which he must 
return to find his place. Bob, not realizing his friend’s 
dilemma but suspecting that Davdi is deeply attached 
to the girl, conceals the girl’s engagement from his 
friend and makes no mention of it when he goes to 
Africa for a visit. There he finds that Davdi’s father 
has died and his friend has been putting off finding his 
life’s work. He is slow, too, to consent going on the 
trip already planned to the Ruevenzori mountains to 
find his mother’s sister who lives among the Bakanjo, a 
primitive tribe living there. All during the trip, it is 
Bob who has to take the initiative, who earns the na- 
tives’ respect and wins the title of Musavule, the help- 
ful one. Davdi, more and more resentful of his friend, 
begins to steal items from Bob’s pack and finds his only 
solace in writing to Charis. The two finally erupt into 
a furious quarrel in which Bob calls Davdi some vicious 
names. Bob is repentant but does not know how to 
save the situation and makes it even worse when he 
has to tell the truth about Charis. The rest of the 
story reads like a nightmare. 


Davdi’s aunt has been put out of the tribe as a witch 
and to find her the party trespasses on Belgian terri- 
tory, are arrested and the African members harshly 
treated and put into jail. Feeling respons‘ble, Bob 
breaks into the jail during the night and rescues the 
blacks including Davdi. The party now tries to escape 
the Belgians by making their way back over the moun- 
tains; but malaria contracted in the low country fells 
Bob and, during an attack while looking for aspirin, 
he discovers Davdi’s thefts. The two men struggle for 
a knife. Davdi gets it and leaves his friend to die. But 
Bob is rescued by an English party and Davdi loses his 
life on the mountains. 

This synopsis scarcely reveals the tensions in the story 
and the deep mystique of Africa, the fear and hatred 
of the white man which the book conveys. It is a 
serious novel that demands a serious reader. Con- 
siderable editing would have to be done to serve the 
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general reader; but for the discrimnating who want to 
realize something of the real situation in Africa, this is 
the kind of book one must try to understand in all 
patience and humility and charity. 


William H. Schweder, S.]., 


Georgetown University 
xs * * 


Gascar, Pierre The Coral Barrier 
Little, Brown. Mar. 27,1961. 172p. $3.75. (ila) 
Pierre Gascar has attempted to write with simplicity 
and sympathy about the troubled heart of humanity 
in awakening Africa. Luigi Peretti arrives in Italian 
Somaliland as the era of independence approaches. The 
dwindling Italian community in Mogadiscio, the capital 
city, clings forelornly to memories of past prestige. It 
tries to perpetuate the illusion of authority by stub- 
bornly maintaining its old arrogance and its old freedom 
with Somali women. But in its new pride of national- 
ism the native populace draws away from the fading 
conquerers. Unlike the others, Luigi is a man who 
responds to the land and its people with vague stirrings 
of affection. One guesses that if the original Italian 
settlers had been like Luigi a far different political 
climate would prevail now. 

Luigi falls in love with Jilal. She is the sister of the 
Somali mistress of Paolo, a wartime friend of his 
father’s. Due to Moslem ingenuity, however, Jilal is 
physically unable to give herself to Luigi, until Paolo, 
surely one of history’s most obliging panderers, tricks an 
elderly nun into opening the way to the girl’s seduction. 
When the facts accidentally are brought to light by 
Luigi’s scandal-hungry compatriots, who have resented 
his aloofness and are glad to find him vulnerable, com- 
plications arise in every quarter. The Church has been 
compromised; the dignity of the emerging nation has 
been injured; Italy’s magistrates have been put in a dis- 
advantageous position. A poignant bu: inevitable con- 
clusion swiftly follows. 

The Coral Barrier has been greeted as “one of the 
most beautiful and accurate novels ever written about 
Africa.” Yet it is not a great novel. Gascar prizes 
restraint. He invites comparison with Camus, Traven, 
Bazin, and others who have sought to probe human 
nature thoroughly with a single, deep thrust of the 
scalpel. But the comparison reveals fundamental dif- 
ferences between his work and theirs. Quiet directness 
of language and intelligent management of detail fall 
across his story like a searching candle glow, exposing 
superficial plot complications, contrived situations, 
eagerness to get on with the story, and tentative themes 
conspicuously left undeveloped because to develop 
them would diffuse the focus of the story and thwart 
the author’s desire to produce a unified effect. Gascar 
writes with much sense and sensibility but in her search 
for another Camus France must look elsewhere. 


John J. McAleer, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


x * * 
Paton, Alan Tales from a Troubled Land 
Scribner. Apr. 10, 1961. 128p. $3.50. (Ila) 


This collection of ten short stories by the author of 
Cry, The Beloved Country holds up the mirror to the 
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political and racial troubles that afflict Mr. Paton’s 
homeland, South Africa. 


The theme which unifies the collection—man’s vain 
conflict with adverse circumstances—is as old as Aes- 
chylus, but the approach—a dark tale of tragedy with 
social connotations—is Ibsen’s. Although the book is 
a social document, happily its purpose is suggested, not 
overtly expressed. The craft of the story-teller does 
not become the servant of the social apostle. Except 
for the last of the ten tales, “A Drink in the Passage,” 
which seems to be a platform piece for a quasi-lecture 
on social inequality, the collection is rescued from a 
didactic work by the dramatic interest of incidents, 
many of which are relieved by light touches which befit 
a representation of the complexities of living and credit 
the author with a balanced view of life. Furthermore, 
the author handles his material with unusual delicacy. 
Although he probes the ills of a segregated society and 
gives a narrative case-history of the frustrations and 
injustices suffered by the black man under white 
supremacy, he ever remains objective, and maintains 
the role of the shadowy story-teller who lets the inci- 
dents speak for themselves. And it is to his credit that 
the incidents, though often stark, are wholesomely free 
of representations of lust, obscenity, profanity and other 
defects of so-called realism. Save for a couple of vulgar 
expressions in one story—and these probably in char- 
acter—the tone of good taste is uniformly maintained. 


Daniel J. Dougherty, 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


xs * 


Loos, Anita No Mother to Guide Her 
McGraw-Hill. Mar. 1961. 157p. $3.95. (IIb) 


Anita Loos has known Hollywood since she was sixteen 
and wrote the scenario for The New York Hat. All 


HEADLINERS 


Title and Classification Author Review Date 
FICTION 


Sermons and Soda-water (IIb) 
To Kill a Mockingbird (Ila) 
Hawaii (IIb) 

The Last of the Just (Ila) 

A Burnt-Out Case (IIa) 
Winnie Ile Pu (1) 
Mid-Century (Ila) 

Pomp and Circumstance (IIb) 
Advise and Consent (IIb) 
Decision at Delphi (I) 

The Dean’s Watch (1) 

The Chess Players (1) 
Through the Fields of Clover (Ila) 
In A Summer Season (IIb) 


NON-FICTION 


The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich (Ila) 

Who Killed Society? (I) 

The Waste Makers (Ila) 

The White Nile (1) 

The Snake Has All the Lines (Ila) 

Fate Is the Hunter (I) 

Skyline (1) 

Ring of Bright Water (1) 

Shadows on the Grass (1) 

Excellence (I) 


O’Hara Dec. 15, ’60 
Lee July 15, ’60 
Michener Dec. 1, ’59 

Schwarz-Bart Nov. 15, ’60 


Greene Mar. 1, ’61 


Milne-Lenard Feb. 15, 61 
Mar. 1, 61 


Dos Passos 
Coward 
Drury 
MacInnes 
Goudge 
Keyes 

De Vries 
Taylor 


Dec. 15, 60 
Feb. 15, 61 
Feb. 15, ’61 


Shirer 
Amory 
Packard 
Moorehead 
Kerr 

Gann 
Fowler 
Maxwell 
Dinesen 
Gardner 


Nov. 1, 60 
Jan. 15, ’61 
Oct. 15, 60 
Jan. 15, ’61 
Nov. 1, ’60 
Feb. 15, ’61 
Feb. 15, ’61 
Mar. 1, ’61 
Jan. 15, ’61 
Mar. 1, ’61 














Best SELLERS 


she knows of that earthly paradise from its infancy to 
its sophisticated present is distilled in this wonderful 
satire. 


No Mother to Guide Her is narrated by Elmer Bliss, a | 


glad boy from the Bronx, who makes good in Southern 
California first by writing inspirational descriptions on 
postcards. For example, on a card depicting the Mary 
Pickford Tearoom, in the shape of a giant effigy of Mary 
herself, Elmer writes the happy thought: “the sunshine 
of Southern California has only one rival, the golden 
curls of America’s sweetheart.” Naturally, with talents 
such as these, he is soon penning a column devoted to 
“the good, the true, the beautiful” in Hollywood Tid- 
ings. When the Barco murder trial threatens to re- 
veal a few of the skeletons in Hollywood closets, and, 


specifically, in the closet of that blonde lovely, the | 


reigning beauty queen, Viola Lake, Elmer is chosen by 
the studio moguls to act as Czar to protect the indus- 
try’s investment in Viola. Of course, Elmer, to whom 
(up until now) Mother was always first, succumbs to 
Viola’s considerable charms and the story proceeds in 
wild and hilarious disorder to its denouement. 


There are so many amusing and improbable (in any 
place but Hollywood) descriptions in No Mother to 
Guide Her. One chapter reveals the testimony at the 
Barco Trial of a quaint type named Hinkle who came 
to the film capital from Indiana and had the uneasy 
feeling that he had died and gone to heaven, a feeling 
especially strong when he saw the Twelve Apostles 
marching toward him down Sunset Boulevard. There 
is a marvelous passage on the doings of Aimee Semple 
McPherson and her Foursquare Gospel. This could go 
on and on so let us just say it has captured the essence 
of those golden days. 


Other satires on Hollywood have been angry and bit- | 


ing but Miss Loos’ is gently and affectionately devastat- 
ing. It is even a bit nostalgic and may well have a 
melancholic effect on any fans who remember the 
silent films and sigh for their childish, innocent ways. 


Miriam Quinn, 


Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania | 


* * * 


Brief Comment 
Clausen, Connie 


Love You Honey, But the Season’s Over © 
mas Rinehart & Winston. Mar. 23, 1961. 240p. $3.95. ; 


When she was seventeen, Connie Clausen was offered 


a job with the famous Ringling Brothers’ circus, “just to | 


sit on a float and pretend you’re Alice in Wonderland.” 
She found that she was, instead, perched on a swaying 


elephant, taught how to climb to the “high swings” | 
and many other things in circus life she had never | 
known existed. She fell in love with the life and the | 


people of the circus, particularly with a handsome 
gypsy, Paraito Cristiani. But there came a time when 
she felt she had to leave all the hurry and tinselled 
glamor and all of the wonderful friends she had made. 
This is a “true story,” one which something more than 
a year ago appeared in condensed form in the Readers’ 
Digest. It is also nice to see an acknowledgement of 
gratitude to Frank Whitbeck, retired head of publicity 
for M-G-M and fond possessor of three elephants. 
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Upson, William Hazlitt The Best of Botts 
McKay. Mar. 31,1961. 241p. $3.95. (I) 


His creator has selected from the accumulation of some 
30 years of Botts’ stories, those he considers the best 
adventures of Alexander Botts, the bungling salesman 
of tractors and earth moving equipment who always 
just in the nick of time manages to get out of scrapes 
of his own making and avert catastrophe. Those who 
have not met one of the perennial veterans of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post can now do so, without the possi- 
bility of becoming a little weary of Alexander <‘the 
Great” ’s formula fumadiddles. 
* * & 


| The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 


of Catholicism 


Hawthorne Books. 1961. Volumes 53-60. 


dies In The New Testament Apocrypha, (189p. $2.95). 

Jacques Hervieux introduces the reader into a world 
> with which modern readers are not likely to be familiar. 
» There exists a fairly considerable body of writings from 
> the lst to the 6th century of the Christian era which 
' have not been accepted by the Catholic Church as 
- » divinely inspired writings; these writings are called the 
her to | 
at the [ 
> came | 
uneasy © 
feeling | 


apocrypha. The author divides his consideration into 
two parts: those writings which concern Mary, the 
mother of Jesus; those which purport to add informa- 
tion concerning the infancy, youth, public life, death 
and resurrection of our Lord. It is of interest to glimpse 


the flights of Christian fancy; and one realizes more 
There | 
Semple | 


fully the beauty and soundness of the inspired works 
of the New Testament. 


» Jacques Zeiller, the well-known French scholar, ranges 
» with ease and skill over the first three hundred years 
» years of Christianity in Christian Beginnings, (186p. 
nd bit- | 
>vastat- | 
have a | 
yer the 


$2.95). It is a story of heroism; and a story of inspira- 
tion. One notes with pleasure the abundance of quo- 
tations from the fervent Christian documents of those 


) centuries. 

» A professor in the world-famed Dominican school of 
) Biblical Studies in Jerusalem, M. du Buit, O.P., has 
ylvania |) Written an introductory study in Biblical Archaeology, 
* (110p. $3.50). His objective is to put the average edu- 
» cated reader in touch with the tremendous advances 
» which have been made in biblical archaeology. The 
> book considers the archaeological data concerning the 
» various phases of the civilization and culture of the 
» world of the Old Testament; appreciation of such data 


assists the perceptive reader in understanding the reali- 


» ties and the message of the Old Testament. 
> Another aid in the reading of the Old Testament is 


provided in The Prophets by Joseph Dheilly, (158p. 


© $3.50), professor of ancient history and exegesis at the 


Institut Catholique in Paris. After a brief general sur- 
vey of the phenomena and the charismata of prophet- 


) ism, the author takes the reader through an historical 


and literary investigation of the four major and twelve 


) minor prophets who played so important a role in the 


history of the Israelites. 

Most opportune is the appearance of The Ecumenical 
Councils by Rev. Francis Dvornik, (112p. $3.50), pro- 
fessor of Byzantine history at Dumbarton Oaks, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The account really starts with the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea (325) and continues with the study of the 
councils which were held in the East down to the time 
of the Photian controversy. The second half of the 
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book deals with the ecumenical councils which met in 
the West; of major importance have been the Councils 
of Trent and of Vatican. 

In Christianity and Economics, (112p. $3.50), Chris- 
topher Hollis, the well-known English publicist and 
author, writes with his customary verve and insight 
concerning the Christian attitudes toward economics. 
After a brief introduction the author plunges into the 
19th century and the role of Leo XIII and the encyclical 
Rerum Novarum. Catholics were again stirred out of 
their apathy by Pius XI in his encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno and the doctrine of the corporative state. The 
volume closes with the consideration of certain eco- 
nomic problems which are currently pressing. 

Illtyd Trethowan, O.S.B., of Downside Abbey, has con- 
tributed the volume The Basis of Belief to this series, 
(142p. $3.50). The author undertakes to expose a 
philosophy of religion which will appeal to non-be- 
lievers and will remove certain apparent obstacles to 
belief in God. Such a study must perforce deal with 
metaphysics; and the reader must be prepared, and 
strong enough, to devote patient reading and rereading 
to some abstruse questions and answers. 

An intriguing, indeed engrossing, volume, What is Man, 
(125p. $3.50), has been written by René Le Troquer. 
He fashions a Christian anthropology, which first 
studies man, as a composite of body and soul, and then 
as a person. But there is more to man than that. His- 
torically man has been the object of the divine predi- 
lection which has raised man to the level of divine 
sonship and has restored the graces which had been 
squandered. It is in Christ Jesus that we can perceive 
what man can be. 

It is interesting to note that three of these volumes have 
been written by English-speaking authors; all are fine 
additions to the series. One notes with some alarm 
that the price of each volume has been increased. 


W. T. Herlihy, S.J. 
x * * 


Horgan, Paul Citizen of New Salem 
ii Straus & Cudahy. Mar. 31, 1961. 90p. $3.75. 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—May) 


A slender but beautifully conceived and written vol- ~ 
ume, Mr. Horgan’s contribution to the centennial of 
Abraham Lincoln’s first inauguration as president of 
the United States tells in poetic fashion the develop- 
ment of Lincoln during his twenty-first to twenty-eighth 
years. As a flatboatman Lincoln came to New Salem 
and remained there as a storeclerk, then as a post- 
master, then elected as assemblyman for his district to 
the state capital. Returning from his first sessions to 
New Salem, he resolved to study law and when he left 
at the age of twenty-eight, he was an accepted lawyer. 
But Mr. Horgan has recreated the history with insight 
and inspiration. The slim book is tastefully illustrated 
by Douglas Gorsline and is recommended reading for 


all ages. 
* * * 


Duberman, Martin B. 
Charles Francis Adams, 1807-1886 
Houghton, Mifflin. Mar. 21,1961. 525p. $7.50. (1) 


Strangely enough, only one biography and that a brief 
one, has been previously written concerning Charles 
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Francis Adams, son of John Quincy Adams and grand- 
son of John Adams. Dr. Duberman has now well filled 
that void. He has relied heavily upon the microfilm 
edition of the Charles Francis Adams Papers which was 
made available to him by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Adams’ diary, which was used, was kept with 
great care from 1826 to 1880, with an entry for each 
day and often a voluminous one. Adams’ speeches, 
lectures and miscellaneous writings were used, as well 
as newspaper reports and many other sources of in- 
formation. The result is an exceptionally complete, 
interesting and at the same time objective biography. 


Certain sections will perhaps be of special interest. The 
relationship between Charles Francis Adams and his 
father left much to be desired. Each seemed rather 
indifferent to the other much of the time. The young 
Charles Francis loved his mother, who in turn never 
felt that she was quite an equal in the Adams’ circle. 
After spending part of his boyhood in Europe with his 
parents he was sent to Harvard when only fourteen 
years old. He disliked college. At times his lack of 
academic progress pained his father deeply. Following 
Harvard, the young man studied law in Daniel Web- 
ster’s law office in Boston and in time was admitted to 
the bar. Without much money and with poor pros- 
pects, he nevertheless married Abigail Brooks, daughter 
of a very wealthy man, on September 3, 1829. Then 
came, in due time, as befitted an Adams, service in the 
state legislature in Massachusetts and, later, in the 
House of Representatives in Washington. An ardent 
opponent of the spread of slavery, he was associated 
with the Whigs, the Free Soilers, and then with the 
Republicans, although he did not admire Lincoln and 
thought that the northern troops should have been re- 
moved from Fort Sumter when South Carolina de- 
clared herself out of the Union in December, 1860. 
Lincoln, who apparently had no great respect for 
Adams, sent him to England as our minister only be- 
cause Secretary of State Seward urged that this be done. 
Lincoln bluntly told Adams this fact and did not con- 
sider the mission of sufficient importance to give Adams 
a chance to discuss it with him. Lincoln considered 
the appointment to the postoffice in Chicago as being 
more important than the one to the Court of St. James. 


The role played by Adams in England during the Civil 
War is perhaps better known than his work in any 
other field. The author gives a detailed account of 
Adams’ failure to stop the “290,” known later as the 
Alabama, from leaving her English shipyard and also 
tells us of his success in preventing the Laird rams 
from being unleashed again northern shipping. Fol- 
lowing his important war time service, Adams ‘drifted 
into the Liberal Republican movement and was nearly 
nominated for the presidency by that party for the 
election of 1872. Fate had decreed, however, that 
Adams was to become involved in foreign affairs rather 
than in domestic affairs. Grant sent him, grudgingly 
and only because Secretary of State Fish urged it, as 
the American delegate to the meeting at Geneva which 
was to arbitrate, if possible, the Alabama claims. Adams 
was able to win, on September 14, 1872, an award of 
fifteen-and-a-half million dollars for the United States. 
Meanwhile Greeley was campaigning poorly and the 
Liberal Republicans were defeated by Grant and the 
party regulars. In his later years, Adams suffered a 
great weakening of his mental faculties, something 
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which he head dreaded as a younger man. When he 
died in 1886, after several years of inactivity, he had 
been more or less forgotten by his contemporaries, i 
book will perhaps restore him to his rightful place 


in American history. 
Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


x * * 


Cohen, Morton N. Rider Haggard 
Walker. Mar. 20, 1961. 327p. $6.00. (1) 

Professor Cohen is a member of the English Department 
of City College of New York and this book is a product 
of research on a Fulbright Fellowship in England. The 
work has all the careful documentation and logic of a 
doctoral dissertation. Thanks to the subject and to the 
skill of the author, there is none of the dullness and 
pedantry so often found in such a literary biography. 


All-too-unappreciated now is the great imaginative 
artist of the Victorian era. Haggard is condemned 


without a hearing to the Limbo of boys’ fiction or is) 


looked on as a source for endless Hollywood adventure 
epics. During his lifetime Haggard had many who ap. 


preciated him. Let us hope Dr. Cohen’s work begins a! 


mild revival in Haggardiana. 


Fifty-eight volumes of fiction and seven volumes on 
the political, social, and economic life of England are 
the work of an indefatigable literary toiler. 
was all that and more . His lifetime spanned some of 
England’s greatest and most troubled years. Born in 


1856, he lived in Africa from 1875 to 1883. While inf 


the Dark Continent, he observed the Zulus, the Boers, 
the Britishers, the flora and fauna of the veldt and 


jungle, and he recorded nearly all the material hef 
His backgrounds would? 


would use in his great books. 
always be authentic. His literary limitations, and they 


moved in the foreground of his stories. 


paratively little, possessed little sense of order, and was 
not gifted with a discriminating literary taste. But in 
his own milieu, that of the headlong adventure story, 
he was without peer. 

The writing of fiction came to him by accident. He 
and his wife saw a pretty girl in the country one day 
and as a contest, each wrote an explanation of how the 
girl had arrived at her present state. This became Hag 
gard’s first novel Dawn, published in 1883. Discour 
aged by the poor income of his first works, Haggard 
pursued a career as a lawyer for a time, but the paths 


of vicarious adventure beckoned. With the publication? 


of She and King Solomon’s Mines his financial, literary, 
and popular success was established, and Haggard d 

voted himself to writing from then on. Married to 2 
woman he respected but did not love, he set himself 2 
rigid schedule of daily writing which enabled him to 
produce nearly two books a year for the rest of his life. 


Even the trips and excursions he took were grist for his} 


mill. An Egyptian jaunt helped him in the writing of 
Cleopatra, and a vacation to Iceland produced the sage 
Eric Brighteyes. 

He wrote and rewrote medieval romances in modern 
dress. The rescue of the damsel by the modern knight 
was a triumph of brawn and rectitude over vice and 
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nature. Allan Quatermain, his typical hero, is an aging, 
brave, skillful, strong, sceptical white hunter who makes 
the story go. The young Adonis along on the trek may 
win the girl, but there is no doubt as to who is the 
better man. Some have seen in Quatermain a com- 
bination of St. George and Haggard himself. His hero- 
ines are romantic and die tragically (as his first love), 
or they are wise dutiful spouses (as his wife), or they 
are supernatural (as the heroine of She). There is no 
psychological depth to his work; it is often prolix and 
chatty. But the detail is precise and the action*and 
gore almost overpowering. 
Dr. Cohen has given us all of this in his fine book 
Here too we meet Haggard’s friends: Andrew Lang, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Hardy, Henley, and Teddy Roose- 
velt. The chapters on Haggard’s agricultural writings 
are fascinating, and the criticism of the fiction is just, 
penetrating, and, at times, brilliant. Recommended! 
Stephen J. Laut, S.J., 
Wheeling College 

* * &* 

The Lonely Land 


Knopf. Mar. 22,1961. 273p. $4.50. (I) 


' A journey made solely for the purpose of adventure 


has produced a refreshing tale in this contemporary 
journal. Its pages are fresh with the scent of Canadian 
wilderness and sprayed with the tops of inland white 


* caps. Six hearty men in three canoes traveled a vast 
> area located about 1,000 miles northwest of Lake Su- 


perior. The men included a major general from the 
Army of Canada, the dean of the Canadian diplomatic 
corps, an executive turned student of voyageur history, 
a chairman of Canada’s Defense Research Board, a 
bank president, and the author. Each had an ability 


) utilized to the best interests of the expedition made 
> under the leadership of the author who is a leading 


woodsman of North America. 


| The book begins with a description of the personalities 
~ making the journey and then follows with the prepara- 
‘tions made for the rugged trek through Canadian 


wilderness, most of which is still unknown. The lan- 
guage of a woodsman then takes the reader over por- 
tage, rapids, and through waterways. Excitement and 
peril alternate with the serenity of a forest primeval. 
The author completes his itinerary with the hope of 
someday revisiting the same lonely land. 

Each chapter opens with a quotation from the journals 
of an early explorer. There is a striking parallel be- 
tween primeval conditions as recorded in these early 
entries and the virgin tracts described by Olson in his 


) subsequent paragraphs. These early explorer excerpts 


were also read daily by the adventurers when they 
were bedded down for the night. 

Olson does not assume a superior role when writing 
this journal. He recognizes the importance of coopera- 
tion in such a venture and cleverly combines the in- 
dividual efforts into a unified tale. This same spirit of 
coordination manifests itself in the pages where leader- 
ship is had under the name of Sigurd Olson, the au- 
thor, otherwise known as the “bourgeois” or boss of 
the trip. A bit of philosophy reveals itself when refer- 
ence is made to difficulty in imagining how the uni- 
verse was created without assuming there is something 
in it like a mind. The universe gives evidence of great 
thought rather than a strict mechanical movement. 
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Frequent references to primitive conditions of early ex- 
plorers arouse in the reader a deeper sense of apprecia- 
tion under which the forerunner voyageurs traveled. 


Pen and ink drawings of the wild country by Francis 
Lee Jacques are clean and uncluttered. The Janson 
type makes the book easy on the eyes. The volume is 
a credit to printing interests. 


You need not be a nature enthusiast to appreciate this 
book, but you will agree that the tale is fresh and ex- 
hilarating. It is not confined to men, campers, or sports- 
= but rather recommended to all who enjoy a good 


Rev. Bernard Hrico, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Walker-Malcoskey, Edna 

The Virgin and the Priestess 
Putnam. Mar. 27,1961. 316p. $4.50. (I) 
Chloe, a priestess in the temple of Aphrodite at 
Corinth at the time of Christ, has heard of a virgin 
who bore a Son reputed to be the Messiah, the Ex- 
pected One of another land and race. Strangely stirred 
and attracted to the purity of this unknown woman, 
she is yet unwilling to abandon a life of sensuality. 
At last, however, en route to her own deification and 
installment by the side of the emperor, she encounters 
the apostle Paul, has a vision of Christ, and turns from 
her old way of life forever. 
Such, in summary, is the plot of this slender volume. 
Told in free verse, in dialogue and monologue, it strikes 
this reviewer as competent but not outstanding work. 
The story is irreproachably moral, if uninspired in con- 


ception and execution. 
John S. Phillipson, Ph.D., 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


*s * * 


Mauriac, Francois Second Thoughts 
World. Feb. 20,1961. 191p. $3.75. (1) 

Francois Mauriac is now seventy-five. Therefore, the 
mellowness of these very artistic essays may be attrib- 
uted to advanced age. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the selection has been made out of work that 
ranges over many years. Several of the essays, for in- 
stance, date from the beginning of the second world 
war. The truth is that those who know M. Mauriac 
only through his novels may be quite surprised by this 
glimpse into the mind of a gentle, tolerant, wise, pro- 
foundly religious man, one who says that the most 
important things about many novels are what they re- 
veal about the author but who saved the choicest 
revelations of himself for his occasional essays. 

All of these pieces are little works of art, sometimes 
quite patently contrived. There is about some of them 
a definite aura of planning, of carefully weighed words, 
of little exaggerations designed to achieve symmetry. 
But these are the little tidinesses of an essentially or- 
derly mind, dealing with matter that cannot always 
be neatly ordered in a small compass. They never in- 
terfere with the real business of putting down on paper 
the mind of M. Mauriac. 

Some of these essays are primarily food for amateurs 
of French literature. They offer precise analyses, from 
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one point of view or another, of some well known and 
some comparatively little known authors, analyses 
which always bring new light, which are always pleas- 
ing, capable of holding everyone’s attention and of gra- 
tifying, or at least stimulating, those who have some 
special interest in the men discussed. 


M. Mauriac makes statements which can be challenged 
and others which may be successfully denied, but he 
speaks in a clear, lucid, civilized way and he is well 
worth listening to, especially when he talks about war, 
or about France, or about the value and the influence 
of the Faith. He has a wonderfully Christian mind, 
though he is a little bit baffled still about the problem 
of portraying evil in literature—he is not so able in his 
own defence as others might be. Always his choice of 
words is excellent—he has the artist’s ability to say 
something in every sentence—and his translator, Adri- 
enne Foulke, has done her job with admirable clarity 


and grace. 
William B. Hill, S.J., 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


Wykes, Alan Snake Man 
Simon and Schuster. Apr. 3, 1961. 269p. $4.50. (Ila) 
This is the story of C. J. P. Ionides, who is, according 
to John Gunther, “a hunter and collector of almost 
mythical reknown.” Snakes, be they collector’s items 
or not, are usually just not anybody’s dish of tea; and 
if you cling to the tea-leaf superstition in the little 
gypsy tea-room that the dreaming or seeing of snakes 
means that enemies are on your trail, then there are 
other matters of heightening interest in this biography 
by English reporter Alan Wykes. 


The author, as a reporter and a London magazine edi- 
tor, prefers this story to be called a “profile,” rather 
than a full-dress biography, of a “remarkable and en- 
dearing character.” Put onto the story by Hamish 
Hamilton, a collector and fellow classmate of Ionides 
of no mean repute, Wykes found the story line to be 
simple. Only the details needed to be filled in, and yet, 
the ultimate problem was that of deciding what many 
details were to be left out of this absorbing account. 
lonides, of Greek parentage whose family came to Eng- 
land from Keos and Constantinople, led a doleful life 
in preparatory school, an incorrigble one through Sand- 
hurst and the Army. Using the Army preparation as a 
stepping-stone, he became enamored of Africa, became 
a big-game hunter, a poacher, and a later, a game- 
warden. He collected rare game specimens, and a later 
illness caused him to specialize in herpetology and na- 
tural history. 


It is all a matter of record, which two appendices attest 
to. One is a list of rare mammals hunted by Ionides, 
such as Barbary sheep, lewches, white rhinos and gazel- 
les. The other list, of reptiles captured in the Tan- 
ganyika area, includes two-horned and three-horned 
chameleons, worm lizards, shovel snouts, and two- 
headed snakes! And the stories of rogue elephants, 
ivory poaching, huge gorillas, leopards, cats, tigers, 
green mambas, and Popkiss the puff adder make fas- 
cinating reading. Wykes has woven all the adventurous 
details of his subject’s existence into a heightening 
tapestry of dangerous unknown animals and one central 
man. 
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The man himself is always a charming personality for ty 
viewed under the author’s light. He is also ruthless, | ion . 
profane, enduring, objective, with a due regard for fn y 
breaking the law, insubordination, a brusque reality, | ag 
and a compassion for animals. Despite the paradoxes | oa me 
stemming from the portrait of the man and his quests, | dusioin 
a great courage glows in the story. Not only East} ©! id 
Africa, but the colonial Empire is replete with exag- | P*°V'<' 
gerated rumors about an extraordinary mortal who| The di 
gives no concessions to conventions or authority. Ionides | with a 
is egotistical, certainly, and legendary. +g 
Wykes has developed his story admirably and subtly, | “* “* 
using a form of first person, third person, flashbacks, |, S'S: 
and dialogues. It is never confusing, and it draws the | For th« 
reader onward as all such books of peculiar adventure | closely, 
should do. To the natives, Ionides was at once a leader | "evealit 
and a magician, feared for his knowledge with snakes, | 
and respected with a native term, which, translated 
literally, “man-who-flays-one-alive.” ; 
Judson LaHaye, MLS., 
Montebello, California | Wittm 

z= * & | Dutton. 
Tung, S. T. (Transcriber) Let me 

Secret Diary from Red China} me rev 
Bobbs-Merrill. Mar. 20,1961. 224p. $3.95. (1) | travel t 
Shih-tsin Tung, a Chinese with a doctorate from Cor. | books | 
nell, came upon this diary accidentally and felt he had | More. 
a sacred responsibility to the Chinese people to get it | down 1 
published. It took him five years to transcribe and} uite n 
translate the diary which was written in pencil with | This bc 
barely legible Chinese characters, The end papers of | nounce 
the book are a reproduction of some of the diary inf) One kn 
Chinese, and this reviewer has been assured by af tive ex 
Chinese that the ideographs are bona fide. Since it is) tant pu 
a diary, it cannot be expected to be a compact and) one of : 
tightly knit narrative, yet since it has also been edited, |) a home 
its content could have been clarified considerably. For) This is 
instance, the nearest town of any size to Earnest Liu’s F) It is th: 
native village—Earnest Liu (a pseudonym) is the nar) ploit th 
rator—is Ma-tou, and in Chapter 13 Ma-tou is approxi [| neighbo 
mately sixty miles, but in Chapter 25 the same distance |) vironm 
seems to have diminished considerably, for Liu walks to} family — 
it in about four hours. Other similarly confusing if not F its hou: 
contradictory details beset this reviewer. joy and 
The diary focuses the emergence of Red China through J) urban / 
the eyes of the narrator, a former teacher who has been FI enjoys 
discharged from his post because he refuses to sign 2) more be 
propaganda report which is wholly inaccurate. His 
wife, Yellow Jonquil, is a simple, peasant girl who 
knew nothing of the wide world outside her village f 
until she and Liu were forced to go to the big city, to 
earn a livelihood. Her brother, Prosperity, a sullen, 
temperamental but essentially honest person, accom: f Burk 
panies them in their quest for the bare essentials of — 
life. His parents in-law meanwhile remain at home, coward. 
to be further exploited by the local commissars and 
their lackeys. In 1907 
Whether at home or abroad, these three young people ni ved 
do not fare too well. They are easily victimized and — 
barbarously treated by the ruling caste. They experi pe se 
ence heartbreaks and tragedy. Yet, despite it all, they . a 
remain optimistic, and the book concludes, after Yellow er ; 
Jonquil’s parents have died, with them setting forth Si stg } 
again, hoping to reach Hong Kong and freedom, relying ‘gee 





on the conviction that Communism will never prevail 
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1 pe | The diary is rendered in colloquial, American English, 
| with a certain amount of slang. 
' tious, perhaps mirroring the simplicity and naiveté of 
| the characters involved. There are some typographical 
errors. 

- For those who have not followed the Red tyranny too 


enture | ‘losely, this diary should be not only interesting but 
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rough 
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) disjointed and at times baffling. 


q Wittmer, Margret 

| Dutton. Apr. 12, 1961. 

_ Let me admit to several prejudices, which at first made 
China | 
travel books have to prove themselves to me. Second, 
n Cor. f 
' more. Third, I strongly suspect that people who settle 
| down in such places as the Galapagos Islands are not 
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for long in their beloved China. How they endured as 
much as they did can only be explained that there was 


' always some melodramatic intervention on the part of 
' friends or kindly persons to rescue them from the vari- 
| ous and horrifying plights which confronted them. But 


the whole picture which the diary creates is sketchy, 
It might be said to 


provide more questions than answers. 


The style is unpreten- 


| revealing. 


Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Holy Name Journal, 
New York, New York 


Floreana Adventure 
239p. $4.00. (1) 


me review this book with some reserve. First of all, 


books by the female have to prove themselves even 


quite normal. 


nounce it a delightful human document. 

One knows that the Galapagos Islands were the defini- 
tive experience in Darwin’s life, leading to his impor- 
tant publications on evolution. Here one learns that 
one of these islands could become a home. It became 
a home to a good, solid, Rhineland Catholic family. 
This is the story of their thirty-year stay and rooting. 
It is the story of their learning to live with and to ex- 
ploit their chosen environment. It is the story, too, of 
neighbors and officials even more weird than the en- 
vironment. But predominantly it is the story of a 
family with basic human ideals—a family that builds 
its house, that farms its fields, that suffers death and 
joy and receives visitors. This is a type of family that 
urban Americans have almost forgotten. 

I enjoyed reading this book. And I enjoyed it all the 
more because it was written by a female, and a mother. 


J. Franklin Ewing, S.J, 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Burke, Clara Heintz and Adele Comandini 
Doctor “‘Hap”’ 
Coward-McCann. Mar. 24,1961. 319p. $4.50. (Ila) 


In 1907 when Clara Heintz was nineteen years old and 
in poor health, she left Los Angeles for the Alaskan 
mission of St. Johns-in-the-Wilderness with Episcopal 
Deaconess Clara Carter. Intending to return to her 
comfortable home in a year, she soon met and married 
Dr. Grafton Burke, a medical missionary who shortly 
before his death in 1937 was ordained by his church. 
Since then Mrs. Burke, lecturing to raise mission funds, 
has also “been active in placing Hungarian and Indone- 
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sian refugees in U. S. homes and securing jobs for 
them.” 
Written to advance the mission cause and to honor 
her husband’s memory, the present work is obviously 
but one of numerous activities engaging Mrs. Burke’s 
time and energy. One wonders whether, “as told,” it 
really was such a jumble of travelogue and personal 
adventure, of platitudes and self-appraisal, as it has 
emerged in book form. The impression gained is that of 
reading an unedited private journal or a rough draft 
rushed off to the printer. Direct conversation—if a 
lady as active as Mrs. Burke had the time to spare— 
might be rather rewarding. 
These ungallant observations to the contrary, “Doctor 
Hap” will undoubtedly be enjoyed by a wide segment 
of realers. The struggles of a courageous and dedi- 
cated couple with harsh living conditions, determined 
to eradicate native Indian and Eskimo superstitions, to 
improve their living conditions, and to christianize their 
communities, are faithfully set down. That the efforts 
of the Burkes and their associates were so largely suc- 
cessful is obviously due to their own faith, as well as to 
the sagacity and common sense with which their com- 
passion for both native and white pagans was seasoned. 
A hospital was built in the face of overpowering odds, 
standards of hygiene adopted, native cruelties and in- 
difference supplanted by Christian charity and an un- 
derstanding of the needs of others. Perhaps most ab- 
sorbing of all is the account of how native prejudice 
against individuals of mixed blood — Indian-White, 
Indian-Negro and so on—was assailed and in part 
overcome. 
Mrs. Burke has the missionary’s saving sense of humor, 
as typified in her tale of the goldsmith who took the 
teeth from a bear he had killed, and with these and an 
aluminum pot lid fashioned his own dentures. Her 
regard for Christians of all creeds is also exemplified in 
a sympathetic reference to the famed Catholic woman 
prospector, Nellie Cashman, and in her brief comment 
on Fr. Jetté, “the ascetic Italian priest who conducted 
the Catholic school and Mission” at Nulato: “A bril- 
liant scholar and linguist whose works have added im- 
measurably to the literautre of Alaskan lore and legend, 
Father Jetté lived in the most rigorous poverty, and the 
small gifts Hap insisted upon leaving with him brought 
tears of gratitude to the good man’s eyes.” The gen- 
erosity of the Burkes leaves one in doubt as to the 
meagerness of these gifts. That they were widely loved 
and honored is a fact illustrated by the large attend- 
ance of priests and nuns at Dr. Burke’s funeral. 

Charles G. Gros, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


x * * 


Guardini, Romano Power and Responsibility 
Regnery. Mar. 7,1961. 104p. $3.00. (Ila) 

One of the leading, modern, Catholic philosophers has 
here been represented for us in an exceptionally smooth 
translation from the original German of a decade ago. 
Although definitely philosopical in its trends of think- 
ing and ‘although out of a language the character of 
whose prose has been said to be the subject of legiti- 
mate astcaishment, this book is easy to read and clear 
in its thought. It belies the anecdote about Coleridge 
who said that a woodcutter’s daughter in the Hartz 
mountains glanced at the book he held and said: 
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“What? You read Kant? We that are German-born 
read him and do not understand him?” 


Adults can read this book and understand it. 
ease. 

It has that deceptive simplicity of phrase and sentence 
which marks the writing of many philosophers like 
William James and John Dewey of our own nation and 
century, but has also that tightness of thinking and 
rigor of phrase and logic that mark proper progress 
toward acceptable conclusions. It is suitable for adults 
who like to concentrate, and are able to lay distractions 
aside, and wish to think of the broad implications of 
the world in which we live. They will be led, in a 
few short hours of relaxed reading and discriminating 
thinking, by Monsignor Guardini who occupies a high 
place in philosophy and in Catholic thought today. 
Simply and briefly stated—perhaps we fear too briefly 
.- be really true—the thought of the book runs like 
this: 

Ancient times were marked by efforts to find the model 
man; the Middle Ages by emphasis on the relation of 
man to God; and modern times have slowly developed 
the technological and social powers of man over the 
world and over men until now we begin to question the 
value of power per se and wonder how to curb it,— 
whether presented in the atom bomb, in tyranny, or 
even in democracy. 

First: what is power? Not mere energy, but the will 
and the ability “to give purpose to things.” Power 
itself awaits direction; of itself neither good nor evil, 
it is made one or the other by the use to which it is put. 
Second: the theological concept of power as appearing 
in Genesis shows man as the master of nature and of 
himself, tempered in the New Testament by the 
strength of humility. 

Third: power has unfolded as tools have emerged and 
man has learned the application of energy, and the 
State seems to exist not “by the grace of God” but by 
the will of the people. 

Fourth: consequently, we mortal souls seek power in 
this mundane and celestial world, but we are in con- 
stant danger from it. We are in danger of (a) violent 
destruction, (b) of slow weakening of the soul, (c) of 
weakening of the individuality, (d) of corrupting the 
very humans who wield power. 

Finally we are led to see that power, as something be- 
hind and distinct from mere energy, properly exists 
only in God and properly is exerted only through and 
from God. 

There is great pleasure and much personal satisfaction 
(it might indeed be vanity) in reading leisurely through 
the direct language of a true philosophical thinker. 
Monsignor Guardini is a good leader on such an excur- 
sion. His book is brief enough to prevent one from 
tiring. It is an invitation to sound thinking from broad 
perspectives and intensive illumination. 


Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., 
Washington, D. C 


With 


x * * 
Wilens, Sigmund L. My Friends the Doctors 
Atheneum. Mar. 17, 1961. 244p. $5.00. (IIb) 


Actually dead men tell no tales. But for centuries 
they have been telling doctors in autopsy rooms how 
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they lived, got sick and why they died. The application 
of such knowledge often determines the treatment of 
others. 

The medical specialist who performs autopsies is 
known as a pathologist. Seldom does the average per- 
son meet him because he is somewhat isolated, working 
behind closed doors in a hospital laboratory. This 
circumstance brings the author to his initial gripe. He 
contends that the public has given doctors in other 
fields of medicine a degree of attention not shared by 
his equally worthy professional kin. 

“With considerable presumption”—, Doctor Wilens de- 
cided there is an urgent need, a need he elected to ful- 
fill, for the telling of the ‘inside’ story about his friends 


(?) the doctors and the work of pathologists. He makes § 


it clear, however, that his opinions are not those of the 
majority of his colleagues or of the medical profession 
in general. Of this he already has had substantial proof. 
A number of doctors who read his manuscript were 
provoked to “strong reactions of varying intensity” and 
they unanimously agree that he has been much too 
brutal in his criticism of hospital residents. I concur! 
Doctor Wilens, (who by his own admission is imbued 
with a heavy-handed sarcasm), proceeds bluntly to 
dissect medical students, clinicians, researchers, science 
writers, hospitals, laboratories, younger members of his 


specialty and lastly his bitter enemies: the residents. § 


He writes sharply in criticism of present-day medical 
practice. Some of the book makes sense and is absorb. 
ing, but its trenchant humor and scornful generaliza- 
tions are neither engaging nor engrossing. 

The author strikes me as being sixtyish, an excellent 
pathologist who enjoys donning the judge’s mantle. I 
very much doubt that My Friends The Doctors will 
either enhance Doctor Wilens reputation as a patholo- 
gist or as an author. His book, however well-intended 
and easily read, will fall short of its purpose. It will 
lose old, rather than make new, friends for the patholo- 


gist. 
J. William White, M.D., 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
* * * 


Schurz, Carl 
Scribner. Apr. 4, 1961. 


Autobiography 
331p. $5.95. (1) 


‘In this Civil War centennial year Charles Scribner’s 


Sons is to be heartily commended for re-issuing, in a 
one-volume abridgement, the long out-of-print and un- 
finished Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, originally pub 
lished in three volumes during the years 1906-1908. 
The abridgement naturally will be criticized for not 
including a wealth of material, but the publishers seem 
to be interested mainly in making available again the 
sections concerning Schurz’ not inconsiderable part in 
the American Civil War at a time when much public 
interest is focused on that period. However, they have 
included enough of Schurz’ early life to indicate the 
military preparations of this remarkably versatile man. 
Born in the Rhineland in 1829, Carl Schurz emerged 
from a childhood of poverty to a student’s interest in 
the anti-Prussian revolution of 1848-1849. In spite of 
his youth, he became one of the most remember 

partisans in this uprising by his dramatic rescue from 
prison of Prof. Gottfried Kinkel, one of the intellectual 
leaders of the struggle. After this feat and the eventual 
suppression of the revolt, Schurz found it impossible to 
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og return to Germany. He lived in England for a short 
while, but America eventually attracted him to her 
— shores. 
coal Here begins an almost fantastic rise in Schurz’ fortunes. 
king Within five years he was so adept in the language and 
This political institutions of his adopted country that he was 
Be drawing attention as an eloquent spokesman for the 
ouhed Republican party, narrowly missing election as Lieuten- 
ed by  ant-governor of Wisconsin before he was even a citizen. 
He was one of the deputation to inform Lincoln of his 
nomination as Republican standard-bearer for the presi- 
ns de- pe : : 
dency, and became an intimate friend of Lincoln, by 
" ful- whom he was appointed Minister to Spain and eventu- 
riends «adi . . 
aaieelil ally Brigadier-general in the Union Army. 
of the @ His wartime experiences he relates with unusual clarity 
ession | 2nd vigor; and his pictures and detailed impressions of 
proof, men like Kossuth, Senator Douglas, Grant, Hooker, 
were f Sherman, not to mention Lincoln himself, are priceless. 
” and § Without any hesitation, this abridgement of Shurz’ 
h too § Autobiography, with its excellent Introduction-analysis 
mcur! § by Allan Nevins, is recommended to the student of 
abued § American and to the most casual reader of Civil War 
tly to & lore. 
sience Brother Cosmas, C.F.X., 
of his Leonardtown, Maryland 
dents. | 
edical lho ei 
bsorb- § Getlein, Frank and H. C. Gardiner, S. J. 
raliza- Movies, Morals and Art 
Sheed & Ward. Mar. 30,1961. 179p. $3.50. (1) 
ellent § This might be considered the third volume of Sheed 
tle. I §§ and Ward’s series on the motion pictures, following 
s will two competent studies, Fischer’s The Screen Arts, (cf. 
tholo- § vol. 20, p. 288), and The Image Industries by William 
ended §§ Lynch, (cf. vol. 19, p. 56). It provides a stimulating 
t will §§ guide to artistic and moral critera for making the film 
tholo- § arts an object of serious study by those who, too fre- 
quently, ignore the trends of the industry or do little 
D., or nothing about improving standards for judging the 
da media. Mr. Getlein, art critic for The New Republic 
and former film critic was assigned the section on film 
aesthetics; Father Gardiner, book review editor of 
raphy § America and author of Norms for the Novel, was given 
the task of outlining the necessary moral implications 
bner’s § involved in any intelligent discussion of the artistic 
, in a & norms of the film arts. Both worked in complete inde- 
id un- § pendence of one another and were encouraged to ex- 
 pub- & plore widely their own field without fear of venturing 
-1908. §§ into each other's critical pasture. 
x Not B “The art of the movie,” Mr. Getlein says, “is deeply 
: > > ,’ 
dag marked by the profit motive,” and this commercial as- 
sh in pect prevents most movies from being works of art. I 
blic can think of only one man, (whom Mr. Getlein over- 
Ph looks), Robert Flaherty, creator of “Nanook of the 
/ “ad North,” “Man of Aran,” “Louisiana Story,” who devel- 
fe the @ oped artistic films with and without financial subsidy 
: aa and who did not let box-office receipts hamper his pur- 
1eTE BH Pose. Mr. Getlein sketches the history of movie-making 
oa of from its beginnings in Edison’s workshop to the present 
Roel and points to the growth of the star system during the 
frome together with the development of the fan magazine 
dase , and emphasis on “box-office personalities” as responsible 
a for the decline of the director’s importance and the 


ible to 





consequent crippling of the artistic values of motion 
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pictures. Father Gardiner holds that the theme of films 
is one of the most important considerations for judging 
the morality of the screenplay. He explains that movies 
which glorify the immoral are in fact inartistic and 


offers an interesting comparison between two Bing 
Crosby pictures, The Country Girl in which Crosby 
played a “good lush,” and Say One for Me in which he 
was an unconvincing priest. The first dealt with a 
shady character in a moral way and was more moral 
than the sentimental story of the other. He praises 
films such as Fred Zinnemann’s The Nun’s Story but 
adds that for every such production, “we can tick off 
dozens of such as The Ten Commandments, The Robe, 
and The Big Fisherman.” Viewing the work as a whole, 
I believe that Mr. Getlein and Father Gardiner have 
done their job well. I think they might have discussed 
film history and the history of film censorship and used 
more films to illustrate their points, but that would 
have made the book twice its present size. In its present 
form, Movies, Morals, and Art can well serve as an in- 
troductory text for colleges or adult education classes 
concerned with a study of the motion picture as art 
and as an important factor in contemporary society. 
Robert C. Roman, M.A.., 
New York, New York 


x * * 


Chute, Marchette Jesus of Israel 
Dutton. Feb. 27, 1961. 116p. $3.00. (I) 


In nine brief chapters, a scant 116 pages of simple, 
clear and elegant prose, Marchette Chute in Jesus of 
Israel draws a reasoned picture of Jesus and provides a 
background for understanding the times in which He 
lived and the natural circumstances that attended His 


death. 


An introduction of some seven pages, well spaced and 
attractively composed—the easy reading of this book is 
a tribute to Dutton’s typographical art—explains Miss 
Chute’s attitude toward the Gospels. The first chapter 
suggests the heritage of faith among the Jews; the second 
deals with the birth and childhood of Jesus. In the 
third and fourth chapters the reader is given a glimpse 
of the social and doctrinal atmosphere in which Jesus 
walked. The fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters are con- 
cerned with His teaching and His ministry, His moving 
into conflict and His steadfast steps to sacrifice. The 
Trial, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Jesus are covered 
in the thirteen pages of the last two chapters. 


The reverent, well written study is more a tribute to 
the author’s own devotion than a contribution to the 
vast scholarship that has been brought to bear on Jesus 
through the centuries. It may find a reading among 
those who might not be drawn to a larger work. This 
is, perhaps, the purpose that the author had in mind 
in preparing the book. 
Miss Chute’s quoting of Isaiah 49:6 led this reviewer 
to read again the majestic fifty-third chapter of The 
Prophet, which contains the poignant picture of the 
suffering Servant of the Lord, identified much more 
easily and correctly as Jesus than Israel. Any reader 
may expect a similar experience as he reads this capsule 
life of Jesus of Israel. 

Chaplain (Col.) James Murphy 

The U. S. Army Chaplain Board, 

Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Associate Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
xk Indicates book Specially Recommended 
% Indicates book Recommended 

*American Heritage (Periodical) 

Trappers and Mountain Men 
Golden Press. Apr. 13, 1961. 153p., illus., maps. $3.50. 

(American Heritage Junior Library) 

It is the contention of the narrstor, Evan Jones, that the 
fur trade shaped both the imm. diate and the ultimate 
destiny of America in its first two and a half centuries 
of white man occupation. He says in his final para- 
graph: “The fur trade Champlain founded had been a 
prime factor in Indian affairs and in colonial policy up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard. Quarrels over fur- 
trading territory in the Ohio Valley had sparked the 
French and Indian wars. New quarrels between British 
and American traders over Great Lakes and the western 
fur lands helped to bring about the War of 1812. 
Trappers, more than any other group, staked America’s 
claim to Oregon and broke the trails for western settle- 
ment. Without the coureurs de bois, the voyageurs, 
the mountain men—the traders and the trappers—the 
United States could not have occupied a continent from 
coast to coast. Around former fur posts great modern 
cities—New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis—would 
arise. 


And so, chapter by chapter, he describes the traders 
and trappers of New France, led by Champlain; the 
Dutch and their trading post at Beverwyck, now Al- 
bany; the unlicensed poachers, otherwise known as 
coureurs de bois, in competition with La Salle and Jol- 
liet; trapping activities in the Middle West and South, 
which prefaced the French and Indian War; the aggres- 
sive competition between the North West Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company for the Pacific Coast 
regions; the mountain men, including Jim Bridger, J. P. 
Beckwourth, Mike Fink, Jed Smith. Kit Carson rates 
an entire chapter. And the account closes with the 
description of free-for-all grabbing in which Spanish, 
Russians, British and Americans engaged for possession 
of the Pacific Coast. Except where he is discussing 
famous trappers, the account is heavily political and as 
such would make an interesting complement for the 
American history textbook customarily studied in the 
grades and high school. The illustrations are, of course, 
unique and eye-catching. In scope, the book surpasses 
Fred Reinfeld’s Trappers of the West (Crowell, 1957). 
Many of the same trappers are included in both, but at 
greater length and with more narrative quality in the 
Reinfeld work. 


*x* * * 


Words from the Myths 
Houghton. Feb. 27, 1961. 


*xk Asimov, Isaac 
Decorations by William Barss. 
225p. $3.00. 

In an entertaining narrative on the evolution and con- 
tent of classical mythology, the author suggests the 
source of individual myths and mythological figures, 
gives a bit of their story, and indicates modern uses of 
their names. (E.g., “Chaos,” gas; “Cosmos,” cosmic, 
cosmopolitan, cosmetics; “Sphinx,” sphincter; “Venus,” 
venerable, venerate; “Morpheus,” morphology, amor- 
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phous, morphine.) Whether because such names are 
presently found in scientific terminology more frequent- 
ly than elsewhere, or because of the author’s own spe- 
cialization, is immaterial; we get both scientific and 
non-scientific terms in his book, though the former far 
exceed the latter. And we get a quite adequate review 
of classical mythology down through the Homeric 
legends, with side excursions on the planets, elements, 
flora and fauna, and figures of speech connected with 
their names in current use. Anglicized pronunciations 
are provided for all Greek and Latin names, sometimes 
with startling results for the reader accustomed to the 
classical sounds. In all cases investigated, however, 
the English pronunciation given checks with Webster. 
Two indices are provided, one for the location of mod- 


ern usages and writers; the other for the classical names. | 


Since elementary word study is frequently encountered 
in English classes, and since fewer Latin students are 
translating Virgil these days the book makes a happy 
addition to library shelves. It may also help in awak 
ening a feel for the English language and it certainly 
should fill in the gap left by the omission of all con 
tacts with folklore in some of our elementary curricula 
these days. Besides, it is entertaining to read. 


* * * 
Beyer, Audrey White The Sapphire Pendant 


Illustrated by Robin Jacques. Knopf. Mar. 22, 1961. 178p. 
$2.95. 


In a highly romantic story set in the time of the Napo 


leonic Wars, we follow the traditional tale of a 16-year 
old, newly orphaned, English girl who rebels against 
the young man who has inherited her father’s entailed 
and debt-ridden estate and is also her guardian. In 
the belief that Pierre Rochambeau is dealing with the 
enemy, Elizabeth runs away to London, carrying with 
her the handsome sapphire pendant which is her sole 
legacy. There she is caught by a press gang while wear 
ing boy’s clothes, finds herself aboard a King’s ship 


and, thanks to her ability to speak French as well af 


her failure to obey orders, is cut off on the enemy shore. 
Rescued by Pierre, she returns to her old home, content 
to acquire the gentle customs and practices demanded! 
of an English lady. It is not a surprise to the reader 
that she also wins Pierre’s love. Pleasantly refreshing 
the tale will appeal to junior high girls. 


x *& 


Floherty, John J. and Mike McGrady 

Whirling Wings; The Story of the Helicopter 
Lippincott. Mar. 22, 1961. 156p., photogs. $3.00. 
In an anecdotal, highly conversational pattern, replet? 
with case histories, there unfolds the dramatic story d 
helicopter service, whether this be news gathering, fir 
fighting, rescue of sick and injured in war, emergency, 
and peace, submarine bombings, crop dusting and irti 
gation, frost prevention, cattle driving, prospecting, ré 
connaissance and attack, or commonplace traffic conrtd 
and passenger service. One short section reviews tht 


development of the machine from the time of the early,% 


undated Chinese toy manufacturers to the latest Sikor 
sky models. Another describes the training of a ’copte 
pilot, with a bow to “one of the world’s most exclusiv 
international sororities,” the 26 licensed Whirly-Girlk 
The authors are enthusiastic about present performant: 
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to a point where the reader wonders if there have been 
no disappointments in its history or operations. About 
the future, they are more cautious, rejecting the old 
promise of two decades ago that there must eventually 
be a helicopter in every garage. But they consider en- 
tirely feasible the hope that the vertical take-off and 
landing capacity of the helicopter may be combined 
with the speed, distance and carrying capacity of the 
fixed-wing airplane. Journalistic in treatment and very 
appealing to any boy who knows one engine part from 
another. 


* * * 


*Honour, Alan 
Secrets of Minos; Sir Arthur Evans’ Discoveries 


at Crete 
Foreword by John H. Young. McGraw. Feb. 28, 1961. 
187p., photogs. $3.25. (Whittlesey House book) 


The Vickers Associate Professor of Archaeology at 
Johns Hopkins says in his Foreword that the author 
went through much original material for the data in- 
cluded in this biography and that “much of it is fresh 
even to those who thought they already knew it well.” 
The story of the near-sighted, scholarly son of wealthy 


Sir John Evans, the latter a famous scientist in his own 


right, is pleasantly written and makes a personalized 
introduction to the Minoan discoveries and to arch- 
aeology in general. Young people who have met The- 
seus and the Minotaur in mythology will find the ac- 
quaintance a springboard to the man who found the 


) ancient city of Knossos by following up Schliemann’s 


hunch that the ancient mound on Crete might contain 
remains of the people and the culture which historians 
had long considered mythical. We are introduced to 
the young Englishman who took walking trips through 


' the hinterland of France and Italy, was fascinated by 


the Balkans then in ferment against their Turkish mas- 
ters, was jailed for six weeks at Ragusa on an espionage 
charge, revived the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
and established a department of archaeology there. 
Major space goes to the diggings in Crete, the well- 
trained staff Evans gathered together, the restoration 
of frescoes and buildings, and to the interpretation of 
artifacts cataloged at Knossos. The author finds Sir 
Arthur’s belief that the city had been destroyed several 
times by earthquake altogether tenable, though he men- 
tions in passing that other scientists have believed it 
was burned by invaders. He defends Evans stoutly 
against the charge of deliberate fraud brought by the 
Oxford professor, L. R. Palmer, and declares that the 
latter’s charges of Evans being mistaken in supposing 
colonization to have gone from Crete to Greece instead 
of vice versa are unproved to date, and if ever proved 
merely an honest mistake. Ending the account is a 
skillfully phrased appeal to the reader to consider arch- 
aeology for his field by catching up the torch which 
passed from Schliemann to Evans to young Michael 
Ventris, the first to decipher Minoan script. 


x * * 


Leonard Cheshire, V.C. 
Roy. Apr. 10, 1961. 106p., photogs. $2.50. (Living 
Biographies for Young People) 

This will not replace the Bradden biography, New 
Wings for a Warrior, now unfortunately out of print, 
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but it may serve to acquaint young people of junior 
high age to’ the famous English flying ace and humani- 
tarian. It covers most of the events more fully nar- 
rated in the 1955 book, continues the account of the 
Group Captain’s activities to 1959, including his second 
marriage, and leaves us with even greater admiration 
for the once gay young blade who now has to his credit 
the establishment of 15 homes for the sick in Britain, 
six in India, one in Malaya and two in Nigeria. Writ- 
ten by a fellow British and approved by its subject, the 

has occasional statements which will give young 
American Catholics to pause. One of these is the 
assertion that during World War II America, in spite 
of proviaaug generously for the care of her fighting men, 
and supplying goods to all the Allies, actually improved 
her standard of living at home. Another maintains 
that it was the combination of “British know-how and 
American industrial might” which made the atomic 
bomb successful. And still another ascribes Cheshire’s 
conversion to Catholicism to his need for authoritarian 
doctrines after the rigidly disciplined life he had led 
in the R.A.F. Nevertheless, libraries which do not have 
the Bradden work will probably want this short account 
since every Catholic youth should meet this dedicated, 
selfless, kind man. 


x» *& * 


*&*kKennedy, John F. Profiles in Courage 
Illustrations by Emil Weiss. Harper. Mar. 29, 1961. 
164p. $1.95. Harpercrest edition, $2.19. (Young Readers 
edition) 

Without re-writing any section, the original volume of 
266 pages is here abridged to 164. This has been 
achieved in. several ways. Bibliography and index, 
Allan Nevins’ Foreword and a whole chapter, “Addi- 
tional Men of Courage” in the original have been 
omitted. In addition, occasional single sentences, para- 
graphs, and pages up to three or four, have been cut. 
Chiefly the material excised is explanatory, illustrative 
and expatiating, welcome in the original for the richer 
text it provided but safe to omit without damage to the 
point the author was making or to his central thesis. 
Replacing the omitted material is a “Dear Young 
Reader” letter from the President, which runs slightly 
more than a page and in which he points out the lesson 
in courage these figures have for all Americans and 
calls upon youth to refrain from attacking people who 
do what they sincerely believe to be right. Easier read- 
ing than the original because there are fewer side is- 
sus, this is excellent fare for junior high and for slower 
readers in senior high. 


* *&£ * 


*«xkNourse, Alan E. and Eleanor Halliday 
So You Want to Be a Nurse 
Harper. Mar. 1, 1961. 186p. $3.00. 


A physician and a registered nurse contrast the roman- 
tic, fitional picture of nursing with the hard facts, with- 
out however being discouraging about the career. 
Rather, in the picture of qualificaitons necessary the 
preliminary section may accomplish exactly what it 
aims to do: prevent disillusionment on the part of the 
starry-eyed and attract the realist. The training pro- 
grams presently found in the United States (hospital, 
college and experimental) are described impartially, 
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though a footnote suggests that the nurse-author of the 
team prefers the collegiate program, a preference borne 
out by the inclusion of a three-page chart of a “Typical 
Four Year Program for Collegiate Schools,” but none 
for hospital schools. Experience in the small private 
and in the large public hospitals is compared (much 
more fairly than in Dodge’s Story of Nursing, 1955), 
the advantages and disadvantages of both being evenly 
balanced. The nature of the experience on the medical 
floor, the surgical floor, obstetrics and pediatrics, the 
operating room, and visiting service, is briefly but ade- 
quately described. Choice of fields in which to spe- 
cialize is analyzed against personality and reward. No 
schools are recommended by name for the training 
course though four or five university schools are named 
in passing, but the aspirant is advised to check the 
status of the institution under consideration with the 
National League of Nusing, with local nurses in the 
field, local doctors, and the high school vocational in- 
structor. Written in a friendly, informal, and some- 
times repetitive fashion, this is a “you” book which 
talks directly to tle reader. In doing so, sound guid- 
ance is deftly inserted, guidance which will serve the 
student nurse in training as well as in later years when 
on the job independently. 


Mary Agnes Nuttall, 
Student Nurse,Mercy Hospital, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * & 


Nourse, Alan E. Tiger by the Tail 
McKay. Mar. 24,1961. 184p. $3.50. 

Though the subtitle reads “and Other Science Fiction 
Stories,” this collection of nine tales includes one, 
“Family Resemblance,” which is a hoax rather than 
science fiction. It details the adventures of a group 
of scientists successful in exposing the unscientific theo- 
ries of their opinionated chief. A second, based on 
Altair I, depends for its punch on a reversal of the old 
Liars’ Club gag, “I cannot tell a lie,” but does not come 
off so well. “The Coffin Cure” for the common cold 
and “The Native Soil” wherein Terrestials are out- 
witted by Venusians are satisfyingly funny. And 
“Nightmare Brother” and “The Brightside Crossing” 
(a landing on Mercury) are suspenseful and horror- 
provoking. All are addressed to adults, apparently, but 
come easily within the purview of adolescents. While 
not so outstanding as some of the author’s longer works 
in this category, the stories make acceptable, if not re- 
markable, fare. 


x* * & 


Savage, Katharine 
The Story of Africa South of the Sahara 


Walck. Mar. 1, 1961. 184p., maps, photogs. $4.00 


Beginning with a general view of this vast country, its 
wealth, beauty, color, contrasting cultures, the author 
goes on to detail the various tribal groups and cultures 
among the non-Mediterranean peoples, their habitats, 
customs, many differing languages and rivalries, all of 
which pose difficult problems in government. She 
shows how the forces and enduring influence of the 
slave trade, the work and ambitions of missionaries and 
explorers, and the mad scramble of European powers 


Best SELLERS 


for the riches of the land itself helped shape the African 
pattern we know today. The reader is made aware of 
the cruel inequality of the color bar in work opportu- 
nities and in education, as well as in the contrast be- 
tween prosperous and comfortable urban European liv- 
ing conditions and extreme poverty in native villages, 
Final chapters discuss recent changes in European 
policy in an attempt to meet the unrest caused by the 
upsurge of nationalism and native demands for poli- 
tical and social equality. We are reminded that further 
difficulties will arise, as they did in the early 1960's 
when power was handed over to natives not ready for 
the responsibilities of government, and that the greatest 
hope for the future lies in the U.N. 


Credit is given to certain native and European groups 
who have worked for the natives and are still trying to 
right wrongs and achieve a better life for them. Much 
that was done in the name of Christianity and under 
the rule of Christian countries is repudiated. Speci- 
fically, the Dutch Reformed Church is held responsible 
for its members’ attitude of white supremacy, and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Angola and Mozambique 
for failing “ to broaden the outlook of its congregation” 
(p. 123). The author declares that human sacrifice 
among the tribes was “probably no more brutal than 
the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition which were car- 
ried out in the name of a Christian God, or the burn- 
ing of so-called witches, who were as innocent as Joan 
of Arc.” 


Facts concerning the history, people and problems seem 
to be in accord with John Gunther’s Meet South Africa 
and Meet the Congo and its Neighbors, and with Alan 
Paton’s The Land and People of South Africa. This 
book, however, while more up to date, does not give the 
colorful picture of Africa nor make such fascinating 
reading as the Gunther books do. Notwithstanding, 
the book is complete, concise and timely. It covers the 
attempted assassination of Hendrick Verwoerd in April, 
1960, and the riots and troubles which resulted when 
the Congo was granted independence and the U.N. 
troops arrived after June, 1960, (A prefatory note, 
dated November, 1960, brings developments up to that 
month.) It will certainly help high school readers to 
analyze and understand one of the world’s greatest 
problems. Indexed, with an imposing bibliography. 


Frances C. Dowling, 
Dunmore Senior High School, 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


x * * 


*Sherburne, Zoa Ballerina on Skates 
Morrow. Feb. 23, 1961. 187p. $2.95. 


When the “Icetravaganzas” came to Seattle, Karen 
Kearney, orphaned and not quite 18, tried out for 2 
place in the show. Her exceptional height would have 
precluded her being accepted had not the show’s chore: 
ographer discerned star material in her. She experi 
enced a warm happy feeling of belonging, but this 
“king-size blonde” was too good a performer not t 
attract special attention. When the line captain (whos 
prime desideratum was uniformity) removed Karen 
from the chorus line, the latter was hurt and briefly 
resentful. However, Lance Preston, recognizing het 
sense of showmanship, good timing, and talent fot 
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mimicry, featured her in a solo clowning act. Despite 
the growing coolness of most of the troupe, Karen hap- 
pily worked out new routines under Lance’s direction 
and inevitably felt herself in love with him. The sub- 
sequent swift transfer of his attention to a very talented 
new member seemed to confirm her friends’ warning 
that the choreographer’s interest in her was strictly 
professional. Whether it was or not is left a matter 
of conjecture for the reader. Girls will love this fast- 
paced, obviously authentic and realistic story of pro- 
fessional skating, and will do well to meet a young 
adult as unspoiled, unsophisticated and wholesomely 


mature as Karen. 
Sister M. Agnese, S.C.C., 
St. Ann’s Academy, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Stanley, Wendell M. and Evans G. Valens 

Viruses and the Nature of Life 
a Mar. 27, 1961. 224p., photogs., charts, diagrs. 
The winner of the 1946 Nobel Prize in chemistry and a 
television director-author collaborated in the produc- 
tion of eight TV films on viruses, with the help of six 
fellow workers in the Virus Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of California. From the script of these films has 
grown a book, illustrated apparently by some stills from 
the films, plus many others from diverse sources. The 
whole makes a handsome volume, well composed, 
clearly printed and beautifully illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs indispensable for the layman’s under- 
standing of the text. Though addressed to young people 
and adult laymen without mention of necessary back- 
ground, the basic concepts are such that at least an 
elementary knowledge of chemistry seems desirable. 
Fortunately, as the various collaborators take up their 
special chapters, there is a certain amount of happy 
repetition which gradually builds up a base for fuller 
understanding. Covered are such features as the char- 
acteristics of viruses, their dead-and-alive natures, their 
appearances, nucleoprotein makeup, molecular and 
chemical construction, ability to reproduce and mutate, 
and the process by which these are accomplished. Op- 
timism is shown in the hope that, since viruses, cancer, 
genes and the origin of life are intimately related, ulti- 
mately cancer-destroying viruses may be synthesized in 
the laboratory, heredity improved by artificial gene 
changes, and a simple form of life created in a Petri 
dish. The possibility of these happening in the life- 
time of the young reader will not be his primary interest 
in the text. Rather, the information about the organ- 
isms which cause more than half the infectious diseases 
to which mankind is susceptible, as well as those which 
Prey on plants and bacteria, the ease with which all 
strains change, the process of mutation itself, and a 
fascinating glimpse at the biochemist researcher in ac- 
tion, will probably have first call on his interest. For 
upper classes in high school. 


s* s & 
Wait for Me, Michael 


Stolz, Mary 
Harper. Apr. 12,1961. 148p. $2.95. 


In another of her first-person junior novels, the author 
tells of a girl’s fifteenth summer, when her girlhood 
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world, formerly bounded by her mother and by book 
heroes, opened to admit a disturbing young man who 
for a few weeks lived in their attic and ate at their 
table. The difficulty became that Michael fell in love 
with Anny’s sunny, lighthearted widowed mother, that 
the mother in turn, rejecting the young man’s feelings 
as pretentious nonsense, went through her own cycle 
of grief by breaking off with an older man who had 
paid court for four years but could not cope with a 
possessive mother. The summer taught Anny aware- 
ness of people and understanding of their problems as 
well as of herself. A final chapter, written when Anny 
is 20, is in the nature of a five-year retrospect at her 
mother’s happy marriage to a different man, her own 
college years and love for Jeff, Jeff who “is both a part 
and the sum of all that I have met,” including Michael. 
A bit intangible and elusive, the story seems shadowy 
at times. Only her mother and Anny herself are 
rounded figures. Michael never emerges from the 
shadows, which may be what the author intended since 
she was speaking of an adolescent’s blind grasping at 
any living figure on which to transfer the idealized love 
she had once kept for Sydney Carton, Rhett Butler and 
Lancelot. 


xs * * 


Welch, Ronald 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. 
183p. $3.50. 


As always, the author writes here a well-sustained tale 
of adventure and derring-do. In addition, he catches 
just enough of the flavor of the late 18th century with 
its beaux, gambling, smuggling and sword play to make 
a good period story. An arrogant young Cambridge 
student, Richard Carey, made doubly sure of himself 
by his own talents and by his wealthy family’s secure 
position, is sent across the Channel to rescue French 
relatives from the fury of the Revolutionary mob. With 
the help of Armand, his French cousin who is sought 
by the police, the latter’s mother and sister are safely 
sent to Wales, but Armand and Richard are intercepted 
by government agents before they can escape. Follows 
then a hide-and-seek period when the arrogance melts 
away as Armand tries to get help from friends and 
Richard encounters a former Cambridge student, now 
an English agent, and a ne’er-do-well English cousin. 
now hand in glove with a gambling proprietor. By 
sheer audacity, the two youths effect the deliverance 
of Armand’s father from prison. Fighting their way to 
the coast, Richard and the older man sail for England, 
leaving Armand to enlist in the French army. Signi- 
ficantly enough, as Richard steps on the deck of an 
English ship in mid-Channel, the old assurance comes 
back and the skulking fears which pursued him when 
wealth and position were not at his back are forgotten. 
The characters are sharply drawn and believable in 
their special roles, even the minor individuals who ap- 
pear only briefly. Dialog is appropriate and telling, 
particularly thet of the English figures who reflect the 
born-to-be-master-of-the-universe opinion current dur- 
ing the 18th century. Why the author felt it necessary 
to refer in passing to three disreputable abbés is not 
quite clear, unless he felt they were an important part 
of the French scene. 


Escape from France 
Criterion. Mar. 31, 1961. 
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kkWright, Maton ant Soemeel 
he Amazing 
Mar. 29, oir 301p. $3.50. 
In 18 excerpts from well-known popular accounts of 
medical discovery, plus a translation of the Hippocratic 
oath and one magazine article, the compilers trace dra- 
matically the milestones in the history of medicine. 
Logan Clendening’s description of the medicine man 
and of Harvey’s discovery of the circular flow of the 
blood and the values that control the flow open the 
book. Then we have the microbial discoveries: Leeu- 
wenhoek, Semmelweis, Pasteur, and the Fleming-Florey- 
Chain group. After which surgical advances begin 
with the old childhood favorite, “Rab and His Friends,” 
and carry us through the discovery of anaesthetics, anti- 
sepsis, military surgery in World War I, the making of 
a modern surgeon, and modern heart surgery. The 
final section of the book considers five aspects of con- 
temporary healing: Dr. Dooley’s compasionate work in 
Laos, Roueche’s account of public health medicine as 
illustrated by the tracking down of a smallpox carrier 
in New York City (from Eleven Blue Men), cancer 
treatment at New York’s Memorial Hospital, the radia- 
tion death of Louis Slotin resulting from an accident 
at Los Alamos, and a glimpse at experimental space 
medicine as illustrated in the daring experiences of 


rt (comps. ) 
eta of Medicine 
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Colonel John Stapp. The whole is a remarkably read- 
able and informative book. True, one misses an occa- 
sional favorite, as Dr. Edward Jenner of cowpox fame 
and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, but the sampling provided 
is large enough to demonstrate the electrifying progress 
that medicine has made over the centuries and to indi- 
cate somewhat the vast field that remains to be covered. 
Aside from the entertainment of the narrative, the book 
should do two things: (1) give the young reader an 
idea of the ladder of medical advance and (2) arouse 
enough interest in the volumes from which the excerpts 
were taken to send them to the originals. 


zs * * 


Advance Rating 


(Complete reviews will be published in next issue) 
Andersch, Alfred The Redhead (III) 
Bolton, Guy The Olympians (IIb) 
Dodson, Daniel B. The Man Who Ran Away (III) 
Johnson, Nora A Step Beyond Innocence (IIb) 
MacLean, A. D. (Editor) Winter’s Tales #6 (Ila) 
Queffelec, Henri The Men of Damezan (Ila) 
Raphael, Frederic The Limits of Love (IV) 
Taylor, Robert L. A Journey to Maiecumbe (Ila) 
Tobin, Richard L. Decisions of Destiny (I) 
Wills, Gary Chesterton: Man and Mask (1) 
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